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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


was discovered by the Advertiser in 1818, Cannel 
Coal was then littleused in London: after surmounting 
much opposition, it has become the principal Cannel 
Coal used,in the Metropolis, and has greatly assisted 
in improving the London gas. Its joint products of 
gas of high illum:nating.power, and coke of good quality, 
make it one of the nfost economical coals known. Itis 
used by all tl.e-London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Proviucial and Foreign. The Crystal Palace was 
lighted frym it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
‘times Orfice, are at present. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 

FiRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 


| 


Manufactory 
RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE. 
Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. . 
Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 


April 27, 1854. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS. 


HE Ne Gas Consumers’ Com- 
PANY (Limited) are about to erect GAS-WORKS, 
&c., in the town of Newry, County of Down, Ireland, 
and being desirous of proceeding on the most improved 
principles, invite communications from gas engineers 
who may feel disposed to design and superintend the 
works. The outlay is expected to be about £5000. 

Con ications panied with reference, and 
testimonials as to works erected, to be addressed to the 
SECRETARY of the company, 28, Hill Street, Neway, 
up to the Ist of May next. 

JOHN TREANOR, Secretary. 

Newry, April 17, 1857. 








PORTSMOUTH.—GAS-WORKS TO BE LET. 


(HE Portsea Island Gaslight Com- 
PANY will be prepared (on or before the Ist day 

of May next) to receive TENDERS for the MANU- 

FACTURE of GAS for supplying the said Island from 

and after the 30th of June next. 

The Works are most conveniently situated, and, 

being close to the water’s edge, affurd every facility for 

taking in Coals, &c. 

A copy of the proposed Contract and Conditions may 

be seen at the Company’s Office, Portsaa, and all par- 

ticulars obtained, in the first instance by letter, on and 

after the 20th of March next. 

By order of the Committee of Management, 

James F. ABSALOM, 
Clerk to the said Company. 


Gas Office, Portsea, Feb. 14, 1857. 


COMPANIES 
lied all the WORKING GAS BOOKS, GAS 
M the shortest notice. Also, SHARE 
CERTI and COMMON SEALS prepared in 
the best for all New Companies, by 


& ALFRED DOUBBLE, 
STRATION AGENTS, 

LAW, PANIES, & MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
14 and M§, SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 


vt LONDON. 
N.B.—List of Books, &c., sent post free on application- 


WANTED, a good Working Fore- 
MAN or M 


ANAGER for a country gas-work. 
He must be well acquainted with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas: the setting and management of 
clay retorts, with and without extractors; the laying 
and renewal of street mains and services ; also with the 



















detail of proving and fixing meters, interior fittings, 
| and public lamps. 

| A moderate fixed annual salary will be given, and a 
24 per gent. commission on the net profits of the con- 
cern, with the use of a good house and garden, gas, 
water, firing, rates, and taxes free. 

The present rental is about £1300 per annum, and is 
rapidly increasing. 

Applications, post free, accompanied uy references of 
actual service, only to be addressed to Mr, 'CHARD- 
SON, consulting engineer, Dvup.ey. 

Testimonials in the first instance are not required. 
ASTB OURN E WATER-WORKS,— 

actors are invited to TENDER - 
struction of a BRICK RESERVOIR; also ps a 
for Providing and Laying about 2700 yards oF : 
with Sluices, and other work. The lowest tenders will 
Rot necessarily be accepted. Plans and specifications 
to be seen at the office of Messrs. Biren, C.E., 3, Can- 
non Row, WestTMINsTER, on and after the 22nd inst. : 
and tenders addressed to Wa. Simpson, Esq., 29. 
Saville Row, and marked * Eastbourne Water-Warks _ 

















to be sent im on or before the 30th inst. 














COWEN’S PATENT: FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 

BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Were the only parties to whom a PRIZE MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
RetortTs and OTHER OBJECTS in Fire CLay.” 

J.C. and Co, have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay Sipk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 








JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

Boilers. 

J. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in his High-Pressure Steam Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


CHARLES BOTTEN and SON, 
ENGINEERS AND METER-MAKERS, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, RAY STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON (E. C.). 
Manufacturers of Station and Patent Protector Con- 
sumers’ Meters, Patent Slide-Valves, Gas-fittings, 

Pipes, &c. 
Also, High-pressure Cocks, Hydrants, Closets, and 
all Water-Fitttings. 


DINAS FIRE BRICKS, RETORTS, 
AND CEMENTS. 


YOUNG & ALLEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF DINAS FIRE BRICKS 
AND RETORTS 
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NEATH, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
Beg to draw the attention of the Engineers and Ma- 


nagers of Gas-works to the superior quality of their | 


goods, and more especially to their BRICK RETORTS, 
which, in addition to the almost infusible nature of the 
Fire-Clay employed, have the great advantage, from its 
large excess of Silica, of EXPANDING BY THE APPLICA- 
TION OF HEAT, and quently b ing j 
and less liable to leak by use. Their cost is less than 
that of the ordinary Clay Retorts. 

Young and Allen’s DINAS FIRE-BRICKS and 
CEMENT have been long used for the linings of fur- 
naces exposed to high temperatures, and are weil known 
in the London and other Gas-works. They can be 
forwarded by rail to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and shipped by sea to all parts of the world, 

Prices on application as above. 








TO WORKING GASFITTERS AND BRASS 
FOUNDERS, 


THE Directors of the Sydney Gas 
COMPANY are desirous of engaging a COMPE- 
TENT WORKMAN to take the full direction and exe- 
cution of the FITTING DEPARTMENT, including 
the MANUFACTURE of FITTINGS and BRASS 
Cas, (NGS. A middle-aged married man, without 
jain. -. be preferred, and an excellent cha- 

y poe ~ is indispensable. The engage- 


racter for sobrievy sie. ; 
ment will be for three Pa es —_ a oe road 


rate of wages in the colony, whica ~ ; ; 
day, with Teasing: fuel, and light. Tne nant 
pay the passage out to Sydney, subject to its bes... 
funded by the person engaged, should he, from an 
cause whatever, quit the service of the company before 
the expiration of his engagement. 
Applications to be made by letter in the handwriting 
of the applicant, with testimonials inclosed, to Tuomas 
G. BARLow, Esq , 3, Parliament Street, LoNDON, S. W, 














| 


| 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents : 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


ANTED, by the Tottenham and 
EDMONTON GASLIGHT and COKE COM- 
PANY, a STATION-METER, Wet or Dry, capable of 
passing about 10,000 cubic feet per hour. 
Full particulars, with lowest price, may be addressed 
to D. Barciay, Gas-Works, TorrenHaM, N, D. 








TO GAS COMPANIES. 


WANTED by the Advertiser, who 
has been sixteen years engaged iu the busi . 
a situation as MANAGER of a small gas-work. He is 
thoroughly conversant with every matter connected 
with the manufacture of , understands the setting 
and working of retorts,and can produce good references. 

Apply by letter to T. S., Post-Office, Arundel, Sussex. 


QUITABLE GASLIGHT 
COMPANY. 
21, Joun STREET, ADELPHI. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that a HALF-YEARLY 
ORDINARY MEETING of the SHAREHOLDERS 
of the said Company will be‘held at this Office on 
TUESDAY, the 19th day of MAY next, to receive the 
reports of the directors and auditors, and to declare a 
dividend upon the capital of the company for the half 
year ending the 3lst of December last; and to elect two 
directors and one auditor, in the place of the directors 
and auditor who will then go out of office, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of Parliament for incorporating 
the company. 

The directors and auditor who go out by rotation are 
eligible to be re-elected, and will offer themselves ac- 
> a The chair will be taken at one o’clock pre- 
cisely. 

Notice is hereby also given that the transfer-books 
of the said company will be closed on Monday the 
llth, and re-opened on Tuesday, the 19th day of May 
next. By order of the Board, 

April 28, 1857. Samus. Anpaews, Secretary? 














EDWARD RUSSELL, 


ALMA TUBE WORKS, 
WALSALL 


Manufacturer of Patent Welded Wrought-Iron Tube 
for Gas, Steam, and Water. Wrought and Cast Iron 
Fittings of every description. Stocks, Taps, and Dies. 
Core Bars for Ironfounders. 





WILLIAM STEPHENSON & SON, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS, LUMPS, TILES, 


Se, &e. 


LonDON Orriczs : 
76, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 


GAs: IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron ‘Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pan;, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings, 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 
wholesale prices, at 

LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDON. 











: 5] 
BEYAN DONKIN and G0: sim 
GAS VALVES have been adopte 
Gas Companies in England — abroad, 
vantages ~a8 great security fully prove: 

numbers are in Use. . 
per inch diameter. . 
Bryax Dongin and. 
Engineers, near Grange Road, Bap 
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JAMES MEACOCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT DRY AND IMPROVED WET METERS, 
Also of every Description of Apparatus used in the Gas Factory, 


as well as in Gas Distribution. 
%, SNOW HILL, & GILTSPUR STREET, 
LONDON. 
Established 1886. 


PATRONISED BY ALL THE GAS COMPANIES OF THE METROPOLIS, AS WELL AS MOST OF 
THE PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 








faithful registration; also to his improved Wert Gas-MereER, which all the leading Gas Companies have been pleased to patronise; and begs to solicit the continuance of 





Engineer, which he will warrant of the very best materials and workmanship, and at most economical charges. 


i 


i _ae 


‘Vea 4 


y 





NEW VALVE OF J. MEACOCK’S 
PATENT DRY METER. 








J. MEACOCK’S OLD VALVE OF THE ORDINARY J. MEACOCK’S IMPROVED | 
PATENT DRY METER. DRY GAS-METER. WET METER. 


In the above Diagrams of Meters will be seen J. Mgacocx’s patent method of securing the Leather Diaphragm of his Improvep Parent Dry Merten. Instead of} 


| receive it, the outward rim of which and screw-heads are shown in the drawing. 
The Valve adopted in the above Patent Meter is also shown, as well as the ordinary Slide-Valve ; the advantages of the former in not rising from its facing will be very 
apparent to the practical Gas Engineer, to whom it is of vital import. 


WET GAS-METERS REPAIRED AND RECONSTRUCTED WITH J, MEACOCK’S MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 





J. MEACOCK begs leave most respectfully to submit to the notice of Gas Companies his PATENT DRY GAS-METER, trusting thereby to receive the same 
encouragement that has been so kindly awarded him in respeet of his Improved Water Meter, which has been patronised by all the Metropolitan Companies, as well as most 
of the Provincial Gas-works. 

The public having been induced to desire Dry Gas-Meters in preference to Wet, and many Gas Companies being willing to yield to their wishes, if a correct measurer, 
not liable to fluctuation of registry, of good materials and workmanship, and when repair was necessary, of being put in order by simple means, J. M. has been induced to 
apply himself to the production of a Dry Meter, possessing those requisites, for which he has obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 





J. MEACOCK, in returning thanks for the liberal favours he has received, most respectfully calls the attention of those interested in Gas Lighting to the improvements | 
of his Dry Meter, which has obtained HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, and which contains all the desired requisites for simplicity, durability, and | 


their commands for the above, as well as Experimental and Station-Meters, Pressure-Indicators, Governors, Gauges, Photometers, and every apparatus in use by the Gas} 





| using the soldering iron for the purpose, by which the Leather is more or less injured, it is held between two flat Metal Rings, and screwed up sound on to a frame to || 





| It is not generally known, but very frequently in fitting up the ordinary Dry Meter, the leather of the diaphragm is destroyed during the process of soldering, by coming# 

in contact with the hot soldering iron. In his present process, J. M. has done away With its use, no solder being necessary, the leather being secured by two flat metal 

rings, between which it is screwed, rivetted, or overlaid; the perishing effect of hot tools to leather being avoided, its durability must be longer; also, by this means, its 

repair when needful is most simple, as a new leather diaphragm can be applied by merely unscrewing the old one from the rim or frame to which it had previously been 

screwed up sound, 

In the ordinary Dry Meter frequent variations of registry have been detectable from defective valves, which tilt or rise from their facings: the slide-valve of this Patent 
Dry Meter will not allow any carbonaceous matter common to coal gas to tilt or lift the slide from its facings, and hence no variatie-,, 1¢ will be found not only a correct 

| measurer, but free from fluctuation. 

The heavy wear and tear to which the Meters of Gas Companies are subject, have at all times made it a, “-o have them of the best materials and workmanship. 
{| Unfortunately, in the greater number of the ordinary Dry Meters, neither of these requisites were carried ov* ., for, as they were not to contain water, most inferior workmen 
|| and materials were employed in their construction. J. M. begs leave to assure those who may hon- gare with their commands, that nothing but the stoutest materials for 
1] | cases, the hardest gas-resisting metals, and best foreign leather for the interiors, will gt used, and none but first-class workmen employed in their construction (the 
1| || reverie win ee ae ee ee er lias obtained him that extensive patronage), will be strictly carried out in his PATENT 
| 
| In respect of any orders with which he mav h+* 
ques y the customary discount off the 


NN 








.onoured, he is willing to give a stamped guarantee to keep the same in repair, free of all charge, for five years, and | 


original list price. 

fete r 
J. M. has annexed diagrams of his Patent Dry, a'so of his Jmproved Wet, Gas-Me 
» also shown, and the advantages of the latter will be, by practice 


METERS SENT ON arPReeal. 


as . * Th a 
1er Will be seen his patent mode of securing the diaphragm. ++ i 
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former and present valve are 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
IN. W., Coatbridge.— We purpose giving, in an early number, a description 


of the different processes used for utilising the ammoniacal products of gas- 
works. 


H. B. B., Lincoln.—TZake ground bones a 45 parts 
Suiphateofammonia . ... 1 4, 
Sulphate of lime es bt ew Be 
F cot apt lb nis... ae 
Boghead charcoal ; ‘ 3 w» 


00 
These, when ground together, will form an economical manure, but little 
inferior to Peruvian guano. 

W. E. K.—The patentee’s price for oxide of iron, for the purification of 
gas, is 4s. per bushel in London ; and may be used over again, 12 or 15 
times, before it becomes surcharged with sulphur, purifying the same quan- 
tity of gas, or nearly so, at each operation, as dry lime. With these data 
you can calculate whether oxide will be cheaper to youthan lime. 
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ERRATA. 


In consequence of the miscarriage of the author's corrected proof, 
several important errors occurred in Mr. Christie's article in our last on 
| * Clay versus Iron Retorts;” to remedy which we have had the article 
reprinted in a correct form, and copies of it may be had by subscribers 
gratis on application, or will be sent through the post on receipt of a 
postage stamp. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1857. 
NOTES UPON PASSING EVENTS. 

Tue interval between the dissolution and the re-assembling of 
Parliament has not been entirely neglected by the waste paper 
manufacturers, who indite reports for the benefit of butter 
shops, and the confusion of scientific inquirers. We have 
before us three of those singular documents lately issued; one 
upon the microscopical examination of the London waters, 
another upon the Post-Office, and a third professing to exhibit 
the changes which have taken place in the Thames since 1823. 
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‘and publication of these documents; and no doubt it is the 


Parliament does not put a stop to this ridiculous farce of the’ 
| Reports under the Provisions of the Metropolis Water Act ?”’ | 
| We have already had one trumpery chemical report, a disgrace 
' to the philosophical and administrative character of the Govern- | 




















A heavy expense must have been incurred in the preparation 


intention of the Government to refer to them, especially to the | 
one last named, in some of its future proceedings. On both| 
scores, therefore, it is important that their real value should be | 
examined. 

As to the microscopical examination of the waters, all that, 
need be said about it is, that it affords another illustration of the | 
desperate efforts which will be made by the ‘“‘ hangers-on ”’ of 
the General Board of Health to keep up an excitement, for the. 
sake of retaining the pay and place they have so long enjoyed. | 
Seriously, however, we ask why some independent Member of 


ment; and,lo! a parallel in the microscopical report. Trumpery | 
we say they are, because it must be evident that the examination 
of waters, such as are sent into London houses, cannot lead to, 
any practical useful result, unless it be carried on in the most 
consecutive manner, and after eliminating every possible dis- | 
turbing cause. Yet, as in the case of the chemical examination 
(so called), the great dragon slayer, Dr. Hassall, only prints, 
accidental observations—which, for ought the public knows, | 
may have been carefully selected to suit his purpose—he gives | 
no indication of the relative proportions of the organic matters | 
he says he found to the water; whilst, although he himself) 
suggests that, in the worst case he cites, “‘ there must have) 
been something wrong in the storeage,” he does not seem to) 
have taken any pains to discover what that something was, or 
where it existed. The beauty of the joke connected with these 
microscopical examinations is, that it requires an experienced 
eye, and an instrument of, we are afraid to say how many 
magnifying powers, to discover a creature with a name longer | 
than that of his ‘‘talented” discoverer; and bottle of water after 
bottle of water must be strained or evaporated, before a suffi- 
cient crop of names can be got together to frighten the Mrs. 
Gamps of the daily press. Admitting, as may well be done, 
that all these microscopical monsters, with long names, were 
really found, what does it prove against the real quality of the 
waters ? 

The most convincing proof of the quackery of this microsco- 
pical examination is, however, to be found in the conclusions of 
Dr. Hassell’s report. It is therein stated that the water of the 
Lambeth Company contains more microscopic animals than that 
of the Chelsea Company ; that of the Southwark less than those 
of the Grand Junction and West Middlesex. Now, the Chel- 
sea and Lambeth Companies draw their supplies from precisely 
the same point upon the Thames ; the system of filtration is, as 
nearly as possible, identical ; and the distribution takes place 
under the superintendence of the same engineer, Mr. J. Simp- 
son. These remarks equally apply to the Southwark and 
Grand Junction waters, which are under the superintendence 
of Mr. Quick; and we are, therefore, convinced that the dif- 
ferences—if they really existed—were accidental. As to the 
superiority of the waters of the Lea and of the Ravensbourne } 
over those of the Thames, Dr. Hassell does not bring forward | 
sufficient evidence to warrant his or anybody’s drawing a de- 
cided conclusion. On the days he examined the waters it pro- 
bably was the case that the floods of the main valley had atfec- 
ted the Thames, whilst the affluents had escaped contamination. 
At other seasons of the year, éspecially in summer, the results| 
would, no doubt, be very:different ; certainly, observations of| 
this description can be of no use but to throw dust in the eyes| 
of presidents or ministers, unless they are carried on under 
every modification of the flow of the rivers. 

The Postmaster-General’s third report contains, as might be} 
expected, a repetition of the attack upon the railway companies, | | 
for their obstinate refusal to facilitate the arrangements of a}| 
branch of the public administration, which they feel to be act-|| 
ing in a spirit of very unfair competition with themselves. In|! 
the previous discussions which took place upon this subject, || 
Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P., so satisfactorily refuted the casuistry || 
of Mr. Rowland Hill, that the renewed attack may safely be/| 
commended to his notice. Our object in calling attention to}| 
the report is simply for the purpose of protesting against the | 
sneers it contains against the reputation of Sir Robert Smirke, | | 

| 
1] 














the architect to the building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, from 
our old friend Dr. Waller Lewis, who, by the way, does not 
seem to have improved if taste, or to have made much pro- 
gress in the study of the English language, since we last ea 
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the pleasure of analysing one of his productions. Inthe blue- 
book before us, Dr. Lewis does not, it is true, make such 
decided attacks upon Sir R. Smirke as he did lately at the 
Society of Arts; but the complaints, with respect to the bad 
ventilation and lighting of some rooms, evidently lead to the 
same inference, viz.: that Sir Robert had paid no attention to 
the sanitary conditions of those rooms. This is manifestly an 
unfair accusation to bring against a gentleman who, from his 
state of health and his retirement, is, to a certain extent, un- 
able to defend himself ; because the business of the Post-Office 
at the present day is so marvellously altered from that of the 
period when Sir R. Smirke designed the building, that it was 
utterly impossible for him to have foreseen what the require- 
ments of 1857 could have been. It appears, from the blue- 
book before us, that the total number of letters which passed 
through the Post-Office in 1839 (the year before the introduc- 
tion of the penny postage) was 82,470,596, whilst in 1856 not 
less than 112,856,029 were delivered in the London district 
alone. The business of the Post-Office having thus at least 
quintupled within the last 17 years, it is unjust to expect that 
a building designed with reference to the former state of 
affairs should be adapted to the latter; and if the vaults of the 
Post-Office be not adapted for the operations now carried on 
therein, the blame ought to attach to those who force the 
sorters &c., to work there, rather than to the architect, who 
evidently never meant those vaults to be so used. 

There are some curious indications of the socialist ten- 
dencies of our administrators in the report of the Postmaster- 
General, to which we may perhaps hereafter return. In the 
meantime, we call the attention of thinking men to the subject ; 
and to the propensity of all modern liberals to exaggerate “ the 
principle of authority,” at the expense of individual liberty. 
The elaborate organisation of the Post-Office employés, by Mr. 
R. Hill, is as striking an illustration of this anomaly as Mr. 
W.S. Lindsay’s proposal for putting the officers of the commer- 
cial marine into livery. We seem fast drifting, amongst other 
follies, into the tailoring mania of our continental neighbours ; 
but, if ‘the coat do not make the monk,” it certainly will not 
make the sailor; so we recommend Mr. Lindsay to leave his 
captains at liberty to dress as they like. As to the Post- 
master-General’s parental care for his “‘ sorters,” we would re- 
mind him that he will really do them the greatest service by 
making them think for themselves, rather than by saving them 
the trouble of so doing. And why should the “ sorters” only 
be thus carefully attended to? 

Captain Burstal’s report upon the bed of the Thames is 
marked by the same absence of philosophical knowledge of the 
subject he was employed to investigate, and the same mani- 
fest desire to subserve the purposes of the First Commissioner 
of Works, which we have already had occasion to signalise. 
Why are Mr. Page’s soundings of 1846 deliberately ignored ? 
They indicate such a peculiar phase in the régime of the 
Thames, that they ought to have been cited as one of the terms 
of the comparison it was intended to draw, unless there had 
existed a foregone conclusion on the part of the official white- 
washers of the First Commissioner’s persecution of their author. 
It is curious that the soundings made by Mr. Page appear to 
indicate that the bed of the river was, at that period, in a very 
peculiar state of transition ; and, indeed, as far as either of those 
sets of observations go (Mr. Page’s or Captain Burstal’s), there 
is positively nothing to warrant the assumption, which is at the 
bottom of Captain Burstal’s report, that thesite of the new West- 
minster Bridge is objectionable on the score of the changes in 
the river. But we protest against such a document as the lat- 
ter being, under any circumstances, received as an indication 
of the normal condition of-the bed. It may be, and no doubt 
was, a true representation of the bed when the soundings were 
taken; but the first flood, the first extraordinary tide, an un- 
usual amount of steam-boat traffic, or the completion of a fresh 
length of quay wall, would upset the whole series of observa- 
tions. To talk of the present condition of the bed of the 
Thames, upon faith of a few soundings taken at one particular 
period of the year, is about as wise as to talk of the flow of the 
tide upon faith of a few float tests—real ‘‘ turnip tests,” worthy 
of Mr. F. O. Ward’s hydraulic philosophy; but to pretend, 
from such arbitrarily selected observations, to justify the aban- 
donment of the Westminster Bridge, is neither more nor less 
than an insult to the common sense of the engineering profes- 
sion. Most earnestly do we call the attention of the members 
of Lambeth to this gross specimen of special pleading and offi- 
cial casuistry. 





We would ask Captain Burstal how it is likely that the bed 
of the Thames at Westminster Bridge can be materially lowered, | 
so long as the bars actually existing at Southwark and Water- 
loo Bridges are retained? or what probability there is of the 
bottom of the deep water channels evér assuming a regular 
gradient between the depression opposite Nine Elms Pier and 
the Pool? Even if the bottom were so lowered, the close plates. | 
around the foundations of the new bridge would still be 6 feet 
below it; but until we have more scientific observations upon 
the tidal action of the Thames than any which are now before: 
us, it is mere nonsense to discuss these questions, or even that 
of the embankment lately proposed to the Metropolitan Board. || 
In the meantime, we repeat that this last expensive blue-book. | 
is a disgrace to the department from which it is issued, and al- | 
most as valueless as the Report upon the Disease in Cattle, | 
lately issued by the General Board of Health, which is alluded | 
to by one of our respected correspondents. 

There has recently occurred an event at Preston to which we: | 
direct the indignant attention of engineers. Itis this. Some 
time since Mr. Quick was consulted by the Local Board of 
Health upon Mr. Wrigg’s system of water-supply, then in | 
course of execution. Mr. Quick reported unfavourably, and 
of course a small civil war in the Local Board ensued thereon. 
In order to settle the dispute, Mr. Hawksley was invited to 
examine the whole question; and on Monday, April 13, a 
report from that gentleman was received, in which he substan-. 
tially agreed with Mr. Quick. The Local Board met on Fri- 
day, the 17th, to consider Mr. Hawksley’s report; yet in 
Saturday’s Builder an advertisement appears from the Preston 
Local Board inviting applications from engineers to undertake: | 
their new works at a remuneration of 4 per cent. on the outlay. , 
Of course no gentleman would reply to such an invitation ;’ 
but we feel it to be our duty to protest at once against this | 
system of, firstly, putting eminent engineers against one another, | 
and then of putting up engineering duties to a money compe- | 
tition by a kind of Dutch auction. 

We have very serious doubts indeed as to the morality of | 
the fashionable system of competitions. No person of any | 
note, or real eminence, can afford to waste his time upon such 
a risk; no person ought to be called upon to encounter the | 
hazard of these intellectual lotteries. Tailors would not supply 
coats with the chance of being paid if they suited the whims | 
of the proposed purchaser; and we cannot see why architects 
or engineers should be expected to waste their time and brains | 
(their capital in fact) in case they should not please some un- | 
known committee of taste. If the public require the ideas of | 
a class of men who live by the sale of their time, the latter | 
should be paid fairly for giving them. The modern fashion, | 
we fear, only leads to jealousy and disappointment amongst | 
professional men ; or, worse still, to jobbery and intrigue. The 
occasions when it has produced satisfactory results are so very 
rare, that they must be considered the exceptions, not the rule ; | 
the unsatisfactory results have been in some instances so pain- | 
ful, that we may fairly take exception to the whole system. 

The inquiry into the affairs of the Royal British Bank con- | 
tinues to display the laxity of morals which has of late pre- | 
vailed in our commercial community. Mr. Deputy Dakin | 
appears to have been fortunate enough to have escaped entan- | 
glement in this case; but the virtuous indignation of the Times 
against some of the proceedings of the British Bank, gives so | 
much importance to some analagous proceedings whichare said to | 
have taken place amongst the directors of the gas company of 
which Mr. Dakin is chairman, that we naturally ask why that 
incorruptible censor does not inquire into them, andif they should 
be found really to have occurred, does not visit them with equal 
blame? It is tolerably well known, that, on December 7, 1849, 
the Common Council passed a resolution authorising the Great | 
Central Gas Company to commence laying their pipes, when it 
should be proved that £75,000 had been paid into the bankers’ | 
hands. Six months elapsed, and shareholders were not forth-| 
coming; however, on June 18, 1850, the bankers’ pass-book was 
produced, showing that £75,000 stood to the company’s credit. 
It is said that this was thus managed: The directors agreed 
to increase the number of their shares, giving their bills for the 
amount of the calls ; these bills were discounted by the bankers, 
and the amount placed to the credit of the company. It was 
understood to have been arranged amongst the directors that 
these shares should be sold whilst the bills were running, and 
that if there were any loss on them the company should bear 
it. The shares went to a small premium, and it is believed | 
that the patriotic directors did not refuse ‘to pocket the dif-| 
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ference ;” but wherein does this conduct differ from that of the 
Royal British Bank in its earlier stages? excepting always that 
the latter has failed, and that some of the protégés of the Times 
are still, we believe, upon the direction of the Great Central. 
Unfortunately, this is not the only instance of the partiality 
and unfairness of the Times. The conduct of that journal in 
the matters of the Russian and of the Portuguese railways, is 
equally mysterious with its advocacy of the Great Central ; 
and it is to be feared that it will be as mischievous to the 
public interests in the former case, as it has been in the latter. 
Its praise of the official twaddle of Messrs. Hassall and Bur- 
stal is as little to the credit of its editorial philosophy, as its 
recent monetary policy has been to its justice or perspicuity. 





We beg to call, seriously, the attention of all persons con- 
nected with the manufacturing interests of the country to two 
well authenticated rumours. The first is to the effect that it is 
the intention of the Government to introduce, and force for- 
ward, a Bill for the re-constitution of the General Board of 
Health. The second is to the effect that the medical officers 
of the various Local Boards of Health of the metropolis, have 
agreed to a report upon the manner of conducting the manu- 
‘facture of gas, for the purpose of forming the basis of a mea- 
‘sure for its regulation. Admitting that gas manufacture does 
‘require some regulation, we ask whether a body of men, who 
‘cannot be supposed to know anything about its details, is the 
| proper tribunal to which such questions should be submitted ? 
| And if once a particular branch of the trading interests of the 
‘country be handed over to the fancies of these theorists, who can 
tell how long his own occupation may escape their busy inter- 
ference? Are we, in England, prepared for a copy of the 
French law of unhealthy trades ? 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue return from gas-works, for which the late Mr. Brotherton 
moved in the last House of Commons, has been printed and 
issued to the public, and will be found in another column of 
our present issue. It will be seen that the application has 
been only partially responded to by the incorporated com- 
panies, and that several of those who have made returns 
are not provided with the requisite apparatus for complying 
with some of its requirements, especially in respect of the 
illuminating power of the gas supplied by them. For legis- 
lative purposes this return is practically without value, as we 
predicted would be the case, because it is notorious that the 
result depends entirely on the skill and care of the operator, and 














preciation of the results will, however, be obtained by tabulating 
them in groups, on the principles we adopted in our issue for 
| November, 1850, when commenting upon the returns obtained 
by the late Mr. Hume, and with this intention we have pre- 
pared the following abstract :— 


Wican CANNEL. 


Cubic Feet per Ton Illuminating Power Mixtures of Coals 
used. 


Name of Town. of Coal. in Sperm Candles. 





Birkenhead . . 10,091 . . . 21 candles . - Part com. coal. 
Bolton - 9,452 - 100 volumes require Ditto. 
144°6 of oxygen 
; for combustion . 
Farnworth O05 . . — _ 
Heywood . - 9600 . . .17 candles. . .4common coal. 
Liverpool . - 9,500 to 10,000. Gas too rich to be — 
consumed in a 5- 
ft. argand burner 
without smoking. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DurHAM CAKING COAL. 
Beccles - 9,000 . . . 13 candles . _— 
Brentford . - 9,200 - 11 to 12 do. — 
Brighton. . . .9450 . . .18°5d. . _ 
| Brighton and Hove ..9,420 . . . 18°5 do. 66 _ 
|Cambridge . . . 9,700 - .12do. & upwards. - 
| Darlington - 9400 . . . — _ 
|Devonport . . .10,000 . . .14do. . . . .5p.ct. Baghead 
cannel. 
Exeter. 9200 . - » oa — 
Harrogate. - 8,000 to 9,000 . lltolido. . . _ 
Hartlepool . . .8700 . . ., ae _ 
Hastings . . . .9,500t0 10,000. 12do. . . , . AportionofRam- 


say’s Newcastle 





Isle of Thanet - 8,550 
| Kingston-on-Thames 8,500 





| London companies : 
hartered. . . 9,500 la = 
Great Central. . — 18°46 do. . «. « _- 
Imperial -9518 . - Above 10°2do. . - 
Phenix ° (ae + 6 «eee 6 eS _- 
Ratcliff . « »13°7do. . . == 


+ co 
South Metropolitan 9,395 , 


° cannel. 


ee kc 


- 14°2 do. 


the mode in which the experiment is conducted. clearer ap- | 


Name of Town. 


Plymouth - 9,400 . . .12do. _ 
Portsea . 8,000 to 9,000 . 12 do. _ 
Rochester . Uo 12°5 do —_ 
Stamford. . . ae —_ _ 
Sunderland . - 8,200 to 9,000 . 11 to 13 do. _ 


Birmingham . - 8,800 . 12°5 candles ° oo 
Cheltenham . - 9,000 - 10 do. . Part Dean Forest. 
Chesterfield . . 7,800 . _ —_ 
Derby. . . . . 8,100 . 12 to 14 do. _ 
Leamington Priors . 8,000 . . . 13do. — 
Leicester . . 8,400 to 8,500 . 13 to 14 do : — 
Lincoln . 7,500 . . .10to13do . Part Yorkshire. 
Northampton. 8400 . . .14do. . . _ 
Nottingham . . 7,800 to 8,200 . 12 to 15 do. . Part Yorkshire. 
Oxford ae [6 6o-  S ° _- 
Stamford . . 8,300 ‘ ~ — _ 
Warwick . . 8,500 . 10 to 12 do. . Part Staffordsh. 
Worcester - 9,000 . 9to 10 do. Ditto. 
YorKsHIRE COAL. 
Bradford . - 9,250 * .17to19candles . Part cannel. 
Dewsbury o « 000 . 14 do. . % _ 
Great Grimsby . . 8,600 . 13°3 do. . _ 
Holmfirth . - 9,000 ; — Part cannel. 
Leeds (Old) . 9,000 + IBGDi, «40 . Ditto. ‘ 
Lincoln - « « 4500 . . .10tol3do. . Part Derbyshire. 
Nottingham . . . 7,800 to 8,200 . 12 to15 do. . Ditto. 
Pudsey - - 9000 . . . 16do. . Half cannel. 
Rotherham . 7,500. - 11 do. ° ° _ 
Scarborough . 8,000 . 10 to 14. do. . Part cannel. 
Sheffield . . . 9,000 . About 14 do. ‘ _ 
Shipley . 9,000 . 18°9 do. . } Drighlington 
cannel. 
Wakefield . . 7,600 . 14 do. - 
LANCASHIRE CAKING COAL, 
Blackburn - 10,400 . . . 16°5 candles . 3 Boghead cannl. 
Bolton. - 7,458 to 9,849 . _ = 
Rossendale 9,000 . . . 19°77 do. . Part Wigan canl. 
St. Helen’s . 9,450 . 13°35 do. . Ditto. 
Warrington . - 8,525 . 12 do. : _ 


Carlisle . . 7,000 . 15 candles . . 6p.ct. Lesmahago 

cannel 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE COAL. 

Bristol. . . - 7,000 . 13 candles . . Part South Wales 

& Dean Forest. 
Cuesnirne CoAL. 

Glossop . 9,500 . 12°5 candles . Part cannel. 

Runcorn . . 9,000 - 14 do. . Ditto. 

Stafford - 9,000 . 10 do. . _ 

SoMERSETSHIRE COAL. 

Bridgwater . 7,500 : — Part South Wales 

Dos « «0 « gnee . 1itol2candles . — 

Weston-super-Mare . 5,500 . 9do. . Part South Wales 

STAFFORDSHIRE COAL. 

Birmingham . - 8,800 . 12°5 candles . Part Derbyshire 

Bilston . . . 7,100 . 9°5 do. > — 

Brierley Hill. .- . 6,400 . _ _ 

Newcastle-un.-Lyme 7,000 « 20 Ge. 6. ‘ — 

Warwick ; 8,500 10 to 12 do. . Part Derbyshire 

Worcester. . 9,000 . 9to 10 do. . Ditto. 

Soutn Wages AND Forest or Dean Coats. 

Bridgwater . 7,500 a % -- Part Somersetsh. 

Bristol - 7,000 . 13 candles . - Do. Gloucestersh. 

Cheltenham . - 9,000 . 10 do. - Do. Derbyshire. 

Gloucester - + 9,000 . 8 to 9 do. - Dean Forest only 

Weston-super-Mare . 8,000 - 9do. . . South Wales only |f 

ee 6 te ee ew 2 OS. . Part cannel. ~ 

Lianelly . - 5,000 to 8,000 . _ South Wales omy | 

Swansea . me « « 6 OO . Ditto. 


Excluding Harrogate, where the high illuminating power 
of 15 candles from Newcastle coal is the result of the low 
product of 8000 feet per ton, the various descriptions of caking 
coals obtained in England and Wales, yield gas of the under- 
mentioned illuminating power for the five feet argand burner, | 


Minimum, Maximum. | 
Northumberland and Durham 11° candles . . 14°2 candles. 
Derbyshire. . . . . 12 4 « . 15) 4 | 
ee ae | - 
Lancashire. . . i «. * + oe se 
Cheshire . .. awe =  « ai 
Somersetshire . . . Oe ae cer: oe A os 
Ds « « «oe oe. ge ws wll. ~ 
Dean Forest . : Betg « ~« # = 
South Wales . .. . — s, a 


The information to be gained by this return will, it is to be hoped, 
have the effect of showing to the chairman of the committee on 


Cubic Feet per Ton Illuminating Power Mixtures of Coals 
] in Sperm Candles. 


of Coa 


DERBYSHIRE COAL. 


CUMBERLAND COAL. 


191 |! 


used, 








unopposed bills the absurdity of attempting to force the same 
standard of quality into all gas bills; and we venture to submit to 
future legislative inquirers into the statistics of gas-works, that |, 
far more useful and practical information on the matter could || 





be obtained by a return stating ‘ the description of burner best 
adapted for the combustion of the gas required, to equal the 
light of (12) sperm candles, six to the pound, each of them 








consuming 120 grains of sperm per hour; and also the quan- 
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tity of gas consumed by such burner per hour to produce such 


black, and from which the light was excluded.” Many of the 
discrepancies visible in the return just made would disappear 
before an examination thus rigorously conducted. 








Correspondence. 

THE WASTE OF AMMONIACAL PRODUCTS. 
Srr,—Your remarks in the last number of the JournnaL respect- 
'ing the waste of “Ammonia,” must, I think, come home to the 
‘heart of every gas manager in the United Kingdom, and with 
| double force, if they consider how much they may have neglected 
;in not giving more attention to the “utilisation ” of this portion of 
'their residual products, and whether they might not just have 





voted a moderate amount of attention to a subject interesting to 
| all, and quite as important, in the long run, as the manufacture of 
the largest quantity of gas from a given quantity of coal. But 
‘they, perhaps, from the force of habit, little heed, if not almost 
forget, that there are other things contained in a lump of coal be- 
‘sides gas, and that some other products are the result of the use of 
| improved clay or iron retorts; and that, although certain other com- 
| pounds result from its distillation, and are to be found in the vari- 
|ous portions of the apparatus provided for their reception, still 
‘they are considered to encumber the ground, and if not thought to 
be positive nuisances, are, in many instances, got rid of in the 

speediest and least objectionable way. 





‘have called public attention to the unheeded circumstance that not 
'!only is it there, but that it may be cheaply obtained, and a good 


‘all who have anything to do with gas-works to contribute sugges- 


tions, I venture to trouble you with my ideas on the subject, and 


seem applicable to the case. 


them so pleasant, but not so certain. The “ammonia” question is 
exactly in this phase:—The managers have been exclusive in their 
attentions to “ cheap gas,” and the greatest number of thousands to 
be got from a ton; and while they have produced highly satisfac- | 
tory results in the gas return, they seem to me to have treated the | 
contents of the “ tarwell” with neglect ; and I can only imagine the | 
reason to be that its examination and adaptation involves a second | 
process of manufacture not usually included in their education. | 
But as the use of coal gas becomes even more extended than it is | 
now, and the demand for it will involve questions of greater com- 
petition and greater attention, to keep pace with the requirements 
of the public, so will the solution of the cheap gas question be found 
not so much in the quantity of gas from a ton, as in the adoption | 
of improved processes for rendering the “ residuals ” subservient to 
the wants of the agricultural community, and in the proper reali- | 
sation of their commercial value. Until this be done, we must be | 
content to go on as we are, and still to collect the ammonia water | 
in wells, to evaporate it under fire-holes, and without caring where 
it goes to, or what becomes of it; only get quit of it, and be con- | 
tent. This state of things must have anend. But I will just ask | 
ou, Mr. Editor, if tne directors of the gas companies themselves | 
ated not some little to do with this question? I think it will be | 
admitted that the “mechanical” in gas engineering is gradually | 
giving place to the “ chemical,” and as the popular belief has been 
(until recently) that any man could manage a gas-work, may not 
this in some measure account for the apathy to anything else but 
gas making ? I do not mean to charge the majority of gas managers | 
|| with ignorance of their profession, but I do know instances where 
|| men have been selected for these situations more from their interest | 
|| with the “ powers” than from any knowledge they might have of 
| the constituents of coal, and the most scientitie method of recover- | 
||ing all that was saleable in it. 
|| The process of manufacture of “ sulphate of ammonia” from “ gas 


} 
| 








light at the works of the company, in a chamber coloured dead | 


added a “ per cent.” or so to their yearly return, had they only de- | 


|| That a great quantity of ammonia exists in coal is a patent fact, | 
| : : eset | 

}and that a very minor portion of it is extracted and sold the ac- 
‘counts of nearly every gas company will testify; but now that you | 


'|return got for it, we shall probably have many attempts, many | 
|| failures, and some successes; and as I think it is-the duty of 


to submit, for the consideration of those interested, such remarks as | 


| as far as may be practicable, for manufacturing the article now so | 
much in request. 

The extraction of the ammonia from the oxide of iron shows that 
it was present before it came to the purifiers, and that the inter- 
mediate apparatus did not arrest it properly. In most works they 
are pence with a “ scrubber,” and if it be used to its full extent 
they are subject to much inconvenience, as to how they are to get 
| rid of the water after it has done its duty, and become satu-. 

rated; if it runs into the tarwell, it gully fills it up, and 
becomes a drug; if it is allowed to flow into the drains, it be- 
comes a nuisance, and leaves the gas company at the mercy of 
any common informer who chooses to take up the matter. It is this 
| that has prevented a more extended use of the scrubber; but that 
portion of the apparatus should now be made subservient to an im- 
proved system, and a valuable adjunct to the gas factory, instead 
of being, as now, comparatively unappreciated and unworked, for 
want of such arrangements as would enable it to produce results of 
a character suitable to the importance of the subject. 
| | My attention has been for some years directed to this portion of 
the products resulting from gas making, and I have always been of 
opinion that some really practicable remedy was needed, and that 
it would only be taken up when the question was forced on the notice 
of the proprietors of gas-works, The time is fast approaching when 
accident in the management of gas-works must cease, and an essenti- 
ally “ chemical manufacture ” be conducted with such appliances and 
such arrangements as will enable the most to be made of the mate- 
| rial operated upon. It will not do in future to allow a portion of 
the results to be unheeded because means are unprovided to collect, 
economise, and make available certain constituents of the coal, and 
which must have existed, collectively and latently, before it was 
placed in the retort. The knowledge of the existence of such things 
should make all interested in the subject doubly anxious to arrive, 
in the first instance, at a sound and competent knowledge of the 
| components of the raw material; and, in the second, to carefully 
watch the results, and not merely to be satisfied with a vague and | 
cursory examination, but to trace out and follow through the various 
phases of decomposition and recomposition; and, finally, to ascer- | 
tain why certain substances are found, and how and under what 
circumstances they are produced. | 

I should be glad to see special apparatus on all works for am-'! 

monia purification; but, under the present system of things, the 


It is the misfortune of some people to neglect advantages just | scrubber appears to me to be the most applicable for such arrange- 
under their nose, and to run in search of other things more distant, | d 0 
but with that touch of enchantment about them which renders | 20d I should propose that, instead of using water, as heretofore, 


ment, inasmuch as the cost of adaptation would be but nominal; 


that sulphuric acid, diluted with water or not, should be provided | 
for the supply of the scrubber, and that cisterns should be arranged | 
to supply and receive the partially saturated liquor as it comes) 
over from the bottom syphon ; tests should be applied, and arrange- 
ments made for pumping it up into the top cistern, and using it 
over and over again, until the acid be neutralised; it should then 
be transferred from the lower tank for the purpose of evaporation, | 
and then packed in barrels for sale. By adapting the scrubber in || 
this way one source of complaint against it is got rid of, and the | 
waste liquid, instead of running into the drains and becoming a 
continual complaint, will be made a source of profit, and the means | 
for preparing an article now eagerly sought for by the farmer; and 
not only will the companies, who seriously turn their attention to | 
the matter be benefited, but it will also benefit the community at || 
large by giving them purer gas, reducing its cost ; and, finally, from | 
the number of gas-works in the kingdom, and their facilities for |, 
supply, will, in many instances, tend to make two blades of grass || 
grow where only one grew before. C. W. Kersy. 
Nottingham, April 22, 1857. 


IRON VERSUS CLAY RETORTS. 


Srr,—In your valuable Journat of the 14thinst., an article ap- 
pears, under the title of “Clay v. Iron Retorts,” which certainly 
has a startling aspect in the form of pounds, shillings, and pence, in 
favour of clay retorts, and, were such a statement practically true, 
I would advise every gas company in the world to use them; but 
the really practical gas engineer can smile at the statements which 
are so strongly set forth; and, in my opinion, they do fire-clay re- 
torts great injury, as they only excite a desire in gas companies to 
inquire of surrounding companies who have already used them, 
and they will find the statements, at any rate, sadly exaggerated. 
I, for one, would like very well to know, for the information of gas 
engineers and companies, where or how fire-clay retorts could be made 





liquor” is so simple, and the apparatus so inexpensive, that any | to last for ten years, under any system of setting, unless they are 


'gas-work with an excess of that article in stock cannot be realis- | 
|\ing the best for its proprietors, nor can it be worked with that 
|\regard for economy which should be the characteristic of all public 
| establishments. In your forcible remarks you say, ‘ The ammo- 
|/niacal liquor question is a worn-out tale;” but evenif it be worn 

i threadbare, there are but few gas companies, even now, who adopt 

any process of manufacture, or who seem to pay much attention to 
|\arrangements for the manufacture of “liquor” into a product, so 
|\easily and readily sold to the agriculturist, but which is rejected 
'|by him, and which he will not have at any price, as “ ammoniacal 
|| liquor ;” but offer it to him as “sulphate of ammonia,” and he will 
||readily buy it up, and consider it valuable. The very fact of a 
|| demand shows a necessity; and, knowing this, gas managers should 
|}at once take up the question, and adapt their existing apparatus, 


never heated atall, or are put under a glass cover to preserve them 
from damp; for I think I could name many which have been set 
by men who, I believe, have set many a hundred of them, which 
have not lasted ten weeks ; for, alas! gas companies have suffered 
too much from these tender ware. I consider that experience is gene- 
rally in favour of iron retorts, or fire-brick ovens, the durability of the 
latter (many of them lasting for twelve and fourteen years and up- 
| wards, at an average cost of £3 per annum) makes our great clay re- 
| tortmen blush. I have known fire-clay retorts set on what was called 
| the best principle by the best men in London, where the gas com- 
pany was hoping to make £100 more on their coke account, and to 
| produce gas much cheaper than with ovens; but how far this was 
| correct will be seen when I state that, instead of being £100 in 
pocket, they really were £100 worse off than before, and their coal | 
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account £100 higher on account of the heavy leakage in the clay 
retorts. 

In another town, not a hundred miles from the centre of York- 
shire, great wonders were to be done, and great savings effected, 
and dividends thrust into the poekets of the shareholders, by the 
use of fire-clay retorts. A great number of them were tried, but the 
last time I saw them little more than one half of them could work, 
as, on an average, two in every bed were broken and useless, and 
required as many stokers as if the beds were at full work; and 
those that were working were all patched and leaking, even with 
an exhauster at work, and an energetic and clever engineer to look 
after them. 

I am trespassing on your valuable columns, but they could be 
filled with instances of this kind; and I have no doubt but that if in 
a few years, and in such a place as the metropolis, I or anyone else, 
who should wish to see a fire-clay retort, would find it only at the 
British Museum, and under a glass case. 


Elland, April 21, 1857. R. Dempster. 





A BOARD OF HEALTH JOB. 

Srr,—As a tax payer, I should like to know what Mr. Simon, 
the medical officer of the Board of Health, is doing for his £1500 
per annum, that he gets his friend Dr. Greenhow a job at three 
guineas per day as inspector of, and to write reports on, the diseases 
of cattle? I think Mr. Simon might do his own work for such an 
immense salary. J. W. 

Westminster, April 15, 1857. 











Register of New Patents. 


2354,—Witt1amM Braprorp, of the City of Manchester, in the co. of 

Lancaster, brass founder and gasfitter, for “‘ Improvements in the 

arrangement of gas burners for lighting and ventilating.” Patent dated 

Oct. 8, 1856. 

This invention consists in a circular supply pipe, which has short branch 
pipes, of small diameter, radiating from it at intervals about an inch (or 
more or less) apart all round, the end of each short branch pipe, to which 
a burner is fixed, is bent upwards, so that each burner is in a vertical 
position; this arrangement allows the atmosphere a free, and, as far as 
possible, unobstructed access to each gas burner, and thus a better com- 
bustion of the gas is obtained. This arrangement of gas burner is sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the room, and under an opening, or the orifice 
of a pipe or channel, for conveying away vitiated air and products of com- 
bustion ; between the opening or orifice for ventilating and the circular 
supply pipe of the gas burners, is placed an ornamental conical pipe, the 
smaller end of which rests on the circular pipe supplying the burners 
with gas; the sides of this conical pipe are perforated with holes or slits. 
Below, and from the centre of the circular pipe supplying the burners, a 
branch pipe descends, having arose or burner on the end of it, drilled for 
aseries of horizontal gas jets. These jets are immediately under the 
ornamental conical pipe, and create through it a strong ascending current 
of air. The air surrounding the exterior ornamental conical pipe is 
drawn into the interior of it through the perforations or slits, taking with 
it the heated products of combustion from the burners on the short 
branch pipes which are on the exterior of the ornamental conical pipe. 

The claim is for— ° 

1. The arrangement of burners, on short branch pipes, from a circular 
|| distributing pipe; also, combining therewith, a rose burner, substan- 
tially in the manner hereinbefore described. 

2. For pipes, placed above the burners, to convey away vitiated air or 
products from the combustion of the gas; not pipes in general, but only 
such as have their sides perforated with holes or slits, substantially as 
hereinbefore described. 

8. The combination of such pipes as are referred to in the second 
claim, with such arrangement of gas burners as are referred to in the first 
claim, substantially as hereinbefore described. 





2360.—Henry Watson, of High Bridge Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
brass founder, and Joun Drxon, of the same place, engineer, for 
“ Improvements in cocks and valves.’ Patent dated Oct. 8, 1857. 

This invention consists in a method of arranging cocks and valves, sq 





; and thus prevent waste of water, without producing the injury to the 
| pipes which results from the use of valves which close suddenly. The 
| following is the arrangement of the apparatus :—A plug, or valve, works 
| up and down in a chamber which it nearly fits, and on its underside is a 
|| facing of leather, metal, or other suitable material, which, when the valve 
| is in its lowest position, comes in contact with a metal seat, and so closes 
jthe water way ; but when the valve is raised (by a lever acting on the 

spindle of the valve) the water is able to pass freely. The spindle of the 
|| Valve passes through a hole in the centre of a disc of elastic material so 
as to make a tight joint. When the valve is down, there isa vacant space 
| in the upper part of the chamber in which it works which becomes filled 
| with water, the valve not completely fitting the chamber ; as the valve is 
|Taised by the handle the water is expelled from this space, and when the 
ieee is left free it cannot descend until this space is refilled by water 


| passing up between the valve and the sides of the chamber; and thus the 
|| descent of the valve is rendered gradual. It will be seen, that by in- 
| creasing or diminishing the size of the spindle of the valve, the force 
| with which the valve is pressed on to its seat can be adjusted. 

| The claim is for the mode herein described of combining the several 
| parts of a cock or tap, 


249% _ Wr = " ‘ . 
2435, — WILLIAM Gossacr, of Widnes, in the co. of Lancaster, chemist, 
| tor “Improvements in the manufacture of coal gas, and for ilbuninating 
”0E7" ape 2? Jenwias ~ ng . we! - -— 
y: “§.pitres Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Oct. 17, 1857. 
n the manufacture of gas by distillation from coal the crude ¢oal gas 











that they may, when left free, gradually stop the passage of the water, | 





produced contains (in addition to the gaseous compounds of carbon and 


hydrogen constituting coal gas proper for illumination) hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, which sulphurous compounds it is | 
desirable to separate from the coal gas. This separating constitutes the 


| 
process called purification, and the more effectually such separation is ac- | | 


complished the more suitable is the gas produced for purposes of illumi- 
nation. The separation of hydro-sulphuret of ammonia from coal gas is | 
usually effected to some extent by simple cooling, and a product is thereby | 
obtained, as “gas ammoniacal liquor,” which contains hydro-sulphuret of 
ammonia in solution by water, but the coal gas still retains after this pro- | 
cess much hydro-sulphuret of ammonia in the state of vapour, also sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. The employment of hydrate of lime either in the | 
state of powder or mixed with water, so as to form “cream of lime,” is 
usually adopted to separate the last portions of hydro-sulphuret of am- | 
monia from coal gas, and the whole or the greater part of the sulphuretted | 
hydrogen is also thereby separated therefrom. 
In effecting this invention the inventor also separates hydro-sulphuret | 
of ammonia, from crude coal gas by cooling, and thereby obtains liquor | 
containing hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, and completes the separation | 
of the hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, and also effects the decomposition | 
of sulphuretted hydrogen present in the crude coal gas, by the use of sul- | 
phurous acid either in the gaseous state, or dissolved in water. By the 
action of sulphurous acid in hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, contained in 
crude coal gas, sulphite of ammonia is produced, and an additional propor- | 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen is added to the crude coal gas; the further | 
introduction of sulphurous acid into the crude coal gas occasions sul-) 
phuretted hydrogen present therein to become decomposed, thereby pro- 
ducing sulphur and water, which the inventor separates from the coal | 
gas either by deposition or filtration, and he thus obtains sulphur as a 
valuable product, also sulphite of ammonia by the same operation, by | 
which he deprives coal gas of injurious sulphur compounds. 
Sulphurous acid can be obtained for such purpose by the combustion of 
sulphur with atmospherical air or oxygen gas, or by other well-known 
means; but it is preferred to obtain such acid by the decomposition of | 


sulphite of ammonia, or some other alkaline sulphite, by means of sul- || 


phuric acid or other suitable acid. } 
The inventor also obtains sulphite of ammonia by decomposing hydro- 


| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


| 


sulphuret of ammonia, contained in gas ammoniacal liquor, by sulphuro «+ | 


acid gas in excess, and thereby causing sulphurous acid gas to becom: 
mingled with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, resulting from such decompo- 
sition, and producing sulphur and water by the mutual reaction of su!- 
phurous acid gas and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. | 

In effecting this invention the inventor obtains considerable quantitie: | 


of sulphite of ammonia, or other salt of ammonia in solution by water, || 


and he concentrates such solution by passing the same through a lower, or 
cylindrical vessel, containing pieces of coke, or of other suitable material, 
through which a current of heated air is also passed, and he connects such 
aja, with a chimney, and thus draws off the vapours passing there- | 
rom, | 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 


HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS, 


} 


903.—LamBeErT Penin, engineer, Paris, 2, Rue Barbette, for “ Zhe easy 


discovery of flaws and escapes in gas pipes.” 


953.—James Hanson, of Barnes, in the co, of Surrey, practical chemist, 
for ‘* Improvements in the apparatus for consuming gas.” April 4, 1857. 

1027.—Tuomas Witton, of Eastbourne, in the cv. of Sussex, gas engi- 
neér, and Joun Hvccert, of the same place, engineer and smith, for 
“ An apparatus for regulating the fow or supply of gas.” April 11, 
1857. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
863.—Witu1aM Ross, of Glasgow, N.B., plumber, for “ Improvements in 
apparatus for regulating the passage of fluids.” March 27, 1857. 

2932.—JosrrH Cuatwin, of Birmingham, Warwick, gas fitting and 
lamp manufacturer, for “ An expanding compensating slide for sustain- 
ing gas and other lights, also applicable Jor other similar purposes.’ Dee. 
11, 1856. 

2970.—Joun Grant, of Hyde Park, London, Esq., for “ Improvements 
in heating or cooking by gas, and in apparatus for effecting the same. 
Dec. 15, 1856, 

2975.—Witiiam Avstix, of Upper Portland Place, Wandsworth Road, 
Surrey, civil engineer, for ‘‘ provements in pipes or tubes, and in the 
method of joining and laying the same.” Dee, 16, 1856, 


April 1, 1857. | 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 





DunsTaBLe.—The indignation of the gas consumers of this town has been | 


recently excited by the issue of a circular from the lessee of the gas-works, 
announcing that the price of gas will be increased 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet from 
the Ist of July next. ‘The following is a copy of the notice which has caused 
this sensation :— 
Blackburn, April 20, 1857. 
I hereby give you notice that on and after the Ist of July, 1857, the price for gas 
rs ~ 0 cubic feet, to all consumers of gas at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, will be 
«8. . 
All consumers of gas wishing to have the service pipes detached from their pre- | | 


mises shall have their wishes complied with on application to Mr. C. Brothers, Gas- | | 


Works, Dunstable. Ortanvo BRorners, 
The demand for gas having so increased as to exhaust the storing capabilities 
of the works early in the evening, and the company having failed in its 





negotiations with the lessee for the enlargement of the works, or the surrender 
of the lease, the latter has adopted the above somewhat novel mode of limiting || 
the consumption to his means of supply ; the company are, however, taking | 
measures for erecting new works on an eligible site adjoining the railway, 
and they hope to be in a condition to supply the whole town by the Ist of 
September next. 
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PARLIAMENTARY RETURN FROM GAS-WORKS. 


A Return of all Gas-Works established under Acts of Parliament in England and Wales, and where situated ; stating, in Columns, the Maximum Charge for || 
1000 Cubic Feet of Gas; the Minimum Charge per 1000 Cubic Feet ; the Material used ; the Average Number of Cubic Feet of Gas produced ys 
Ton of Coal; and the Illuminating Power of the Light produced from an Argand Burner consuming Five Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour, as compared || 
with the Light produced from Sperm Candles, Six in the Pound, and burning One Hundred and Twenty Grains per Hour. 


(So far as the same have been received at the Home Office.) 


rom a 





Name of Gas-Works, } 
and | 
Where Situated. 


| Maximum 


Charge 
per 
1000 C 
Fee 


ubic 
t. 


Minimum 
Charge 
per Material used. 
1000 Cubic 
Feet. 





pa 


ENGLAND. 


Works: Old Brentford, Middie- 
sex. 
Bridgwater Gaslight Company. 


Brierley Hill District Gaslight Com- 
pany, Staffordshire. 

Brighton Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, Black Rock, Rottingdean, | 
Sussex. 

Brighton and Hove General Gas 
Company; Works: Hove, next 
Brighton, Sussex. 

Bristol United Gaslight Company, 
6, Bridge Parade, Bristol. 


Bury St. Edmunds Gas Company. 

Cambridge Gas Company, Barn- 
well, near Cambridge. 

Carlisle Gas Company. 


Cheltenham Gaslight Company. 

Chesterfield Water-Works and Gas- 
light Company. 

Dartington. 


Derby Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Devonport Gas and Coke Company, 
Offices: Keyham. 

Dewsbury and Batley Gas Com- 
pany, Yorkshire. 

Exeter Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. 





Farnworth and Kearsley Gas- 
Works. ; 
Glossop Gas-Works, county of 


Derby. 

Gloucester Gaslight Company. 

Great Grimsby Gas Company, Lin- | 
colnshire. 

Harrogate Gas Company; Works: 
at Harrogate, Yorkshire, the 
same as Bilton-with-Harrogaté, 

Hartlepool Gas and Water Com- 
any, situate at Hartlepool andj 

Vest Hartlepool, county of Dur- 
ham. 

Hastings Gas-Works. 


Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, /4s.6d. private 


consumers. 


5s. 10d. 


10s. 
5s. 


4s, 2d. 


5s. 6d. 


6s. 
ds. 10d. 


and meters supplied to con- 
sumers free of charge. 


3s. public | Somersetshire coals. 











parish of Weston, county of So-| consumers. lamps. 
merset. . 
Beccles Water and Gas Company, | 6s. | 5s. 6d. Ravensworth, Pelaw, and New- 
Suffolk. } | castle coals. 
Bilston Gaslight and Coke Com-; 4s.6d. | 4s. Bilston coal. 
pany; Works: Moxley, Stafford- | 
shire. | | 
Birkenhead and Claughton Gasand| 5s.10d. | 5s. | Wigan cannel and other coals. 
Water-Works. | | 
Birmingham Gaslight and Coke| 4s.(@) | 3s.(6) | Coal. 
Company; Fazeley Street and | | 
Windsor Street, Birmingham. | . 
Blackburn Gaslight Company, Lan- 4s. | $s. 9d 4 Boghead cannel, and % Earl Bal- 
cashire. { earres Arley Mine coal 
Bolton Gas-Works. 5s. (c) 4s. Cannel and coal 
! 
Bradford Gaslight Company. As. 3s. private | Bett or bed coals, and cannel. 
consumers. 
2s. 3d. public | 
lamps. 
Brentford Gaslight Company; 7s. (d) 5s. | Coal. 


| 


| 
6s.to 7s. privt.| 3s. 04d. pub-! Bristol and South Wales coal. 


lic lamps. 





4s. 4d. | Thick coal. 
5s. | Newcastle coal. 
} 
} 
| 5s. | Newcastle coal. 
| 
| 8s, 9d. Coal from Coalpit Heath and Forest 
of Dean, Gloucestershire, and 
Carditfand Newport, South Wales. 
| 6s. 8d. Pelaw Main coal. 
5s. Peareth coal. 
3s. 4d. (g) | Cumberland common pit coal, 
screened nuts, or small coal, with 
| about 6 p. ct. of Lesmahago cannel. 
| 5s. | Forest of Dean and Derbyshire coal. 
| 4s.9d. | Coal. 
| 
| 3s. 64. | 4cakingcoal from Auckland Valley, 
| and 4 coal containing cannel, 
| from Usworth, near Sunderland. 
| 3s. 2d.(h) | Derbyshire coals. 
| 2s. 6d. 95 per cent. Newcastle coal; 5 per 
cent. Boghead cannel. 
4s. Gd. ——— 
| 3s. 9d. Newcastle or Hartlepool coal. 





| 5s. 6d. Cannel. 
3s. 9d. Cannel and best coal. 
5s. Forest of Dean coal. 
3s. Od. Silkstone coal, from Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 
Gs. 6d. Coal from Brancepeth, near Dur- 
ham. 
4s. Gd. | Caking coals, Hutton Seam. 
| 
7, 
3s. 8d. public! Newcastle caking coal, with a por- 
lamps. tion of Ramsay’s cannel. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Average Number 
of Cubic Feet 
of Gas produced 


from 
a Ton of Coal. 


7,730 


9,000 
7,100 


10,091 
8,800 


10,400 
Cannel, 9,452; 


coal, from 7,458 
to 9,849. 


9,200 


About 7,500 
6,400 
9,450 
9,420 
7,000 
8,976 
9,700 
7,000 
9,000 
7,800 

About 9,400 

About 8,100 

10,000 
7,500 
9,200 


Q R95 
9,825 
9,500 


9,000 
8,600 


From 8,000 to 
9,000 


About 8,700 


From 9.500 to 
10,000 





Tiluminating Power of Gas, 
as compared with 
Sperm Candles. 


11 to 12 candles. 


13 candles. 


93 candles. 


2i candles. 


124 candles. 


164 candles. 


No apparatus for proving the illu- 
minating power of the gas. The 
board are supplied with a report 
every month by H. H. Watson, 
Esq., analytical chemist; and the 
average result of 12 experiments 
during the year 1855 was, that 100 
volumes of the Bolton gas re- 
quired 144-6 of pure oxygen for 
combustion. 

17 to 19 candles, varying according 
to the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, the former being the ave- 
rage during the depth of winter, 
or during severe cold weather. 

1L to 12 candles. 





Cannot say. 
No means of ascertaining. 


13$ candles. 
134 candles. 
13 candles. 
14 candles. 


Upwards of 12 candles. 


15 candles. 


10 candles. 


No provision for testing the exact 
illuminating power of the gas. 


From 12 to 14 candles. 
14 candles. 





14 candles. 


No means for measuring the in- 
tensity of the light. 


No means of furnishing this in- 
formation. 
124 candles. 


From 8 to 9 candles. 
13°3 candles. 


11 candles in winter. 

15 candles in summer. 

The company do not possess the 
necessary testing apparatus. 





12 candles. No photometer. 











(e) Street lamps, 44 per annum each, 


(2) If the consumption be under . 


50,000 ‘ 
100,000 J 
200,000 


25,000 and under. 


. ‘ 
400,000 and upwards . 


(a) With 5 per cent. discount for prompt payment, being 3s. 94d. per 1000 cubie feet, net. 
b) With 5 per cent. discount for prompt payment, being 2s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet, net. 
No one is required to pay more than 4s. if the account be paid the first month in the next following quarter. _ , 
(d) This charge is made in country districts where the company have laid a large quantity of main-pipes, from which comparatively few lights are supplied. | | 
(g) Town lamps under £5. : 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(f) Public lights, £4 per lamp per annum. ‘ 


25,000 feet perf year. . . .£4 0 0 
» 50, oo a 310 0 
. 100,000 a pas ere Ff, 
. 200,000 aa at . 8 60 
. 400,000 ” 9 340 
ee oS a 320 
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Maximum Minimum Average Number | ' 
Name of Gas-Works, Charge Charge of Cubic Feet Nluminating Power of Gas, 
and per per Material used, of Gas produced as compared with 
Where Situated. 1000 Cubic 1000 Cubic rom Sperm Candles. 
Feet. Feet. aTonofCoal. | \ 
~ — a 
ENGLAND (continued). . = | 
Hereford Gaslight and Coke Com- 6s. 5s.2d.for the| Coal from Ruabon, Flintshire, at |Nothavingasta- We have not the necessary appa- 
pany, city of Hereford. railways, as| 14s, 2d. per ton. tion-meter we| ratus required for testing the illu- | 
they are the have no means; minating power as compared with 
largest con- of ascertaining.| candles. 
sumers. 
Heywood Gaslight and Coke Com- 5s. 3s. 9d. Two-thirds cannel and one-third 9,600 | 17 candles. 
pany, near Manchester. coal. - : : , 
Holmfirth Gas-Works. 6s. 8d. 5s. Cannel and best house coal mixed. 9,000 | No means of testing the illumi- 
| nating power accurately; judged 
to be from 12 to 14 sperm candles. 
Isle of Thanet Gas Company: 
Ramsgate. 7s. 6d. at an 6s. at Rams- | Newcastle coal. 8,550 | —_— 
adjoining gate. | 
! village. | | 
I Margate Gas-Works. 6s. 6s. Newcastle coal. 8,550 — 
Kingston - upon- Thames;  Gas- 6s. 8d. 6s. New Pelton, and other Newcastle | 8,500 13 candles. 
Works: Lower Ham Road, Kings- coals. | 
ton, Surrey. | 
Leamington Priors Gaslight and ds. 4s. 9d. Derbyshire coal. | 8,000 13 candles. 
Coke Company, county of War- | 
|| wick. 
|| Leeds Gaslight Company; Works: 4s. 6d. 3s. 14d. Cannel and coal. | About 9,000 | Average about 18 candles; has 
70, York Street, Leeds. been found 20 candles, 
Leicester Gaslight and Coke Com- 4s, 8d. 3s. 9d. Derbyshire coal. } 8,400 to | 13 candles in winter. 
pany, in the borough of Leicester. 8,500 | 14 candles in summer. 
Lincoln Gaslight and Coke Com- 4s. 2d. | 4s. 2d. Silkstone coal from South York- 7,500 10 candles in winter. 
pany. shire, and Renishaw coal from!) | 13 candles in summer. 
| North Derbyshire. | 
|| Liverpool United Gaslight Com- /4s.6d.tocon- | 4s. to consu-| Wigan cannel coal. | 9,500 to The quantity of 5 cubic feet of the 
| pany. sumers re-| mers resi- 10,000 quality of gas manufactured by 
siding be-| ding within this company cannot be burned 
| yond the| the Parlia- in an ordinary Argand burner 
Parliament-| mentary bo- without producing smoke; and 
ary borough | rough of Li- | , the Argand burner is not used in 
of Liverpool.) verpool. | Liverpool. 
London— H 
Gaslight and Coke Company, |4s. 6d. New-|4s. in the} Newcastle coal and ¢annel coal. | Average, 9000 5 feet Newcastle gas equal to 12 
commonly called the “ Chare castle, City of Lon- { feet from New-| candles; 5 feet cannel gas equal 
| tered Gas Company,” Horse- |6s. caunel gas} don. | castle; 10,000 | to 26 candles. 
ferry Road, Westminster; Brick | cannel coals. 
| Lane, Old Street; Curtain Road, | 
Shoreditch. . } 
i| Great Central Gas Consumers’ 4s. 4s. The company do not manufacture, but purchase 13°46 candles. 
j Company; Works: Bow Com- | their gas at a contract price from Mr. A. A. Croll, 
| mon. to whom their works are leased. 
| Imperial Gaslight and Coke Com- | 4s.6d. | 4s. 6d. —_ 9,518 Illuminating power is never under 
: ny ; Stations of works: Maiden | the standard of 12 wax candles 
} | ane, St. Pancras; Great Cam- | | prescribed in the last act of Par- 
: bridge Street, Hackney Road; | | liament, equal to 10-2 sperm can- 
’ Sandy End, Fulham; Ann's | dles. 
f | Place, Bethnal Green. | | 
j ‘| Phoenix Gaslight and Coke Com- For a small|For public} Newcastle coal mixed with cannel. 9,300 12} sperm, 144 wax candles, 
pany, of London. part of coun- lights, 3s.3d. 
try district, | 
| ds. 6d. (a) | 
Ratcliff Gaslight and Coke Com-| 4s. 6d. | 4s. Coal. 8,500 13:7 candles, 
pany, New Crane, Wapping, 
iddlesex. 
South Metropolitan Gaslight and| ds.6d. | 4s. 6d. Coal from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 9,395 14*2 candles. 
Coke Company, 01d Kent Road. | 
|| Macclesfield Gaslight Company. 4s. 6d. (0) 3s. 9d. | Cannel coal, Variable. | — 
| Newark, county of Nottingham. | 5s.10d., 5s. 5d., 4s. 7d., | Coal from the Yorkshire and Derby-} Unable to answer with due accuracy to these ques- 
\ | | | according to quantities of | shire coal-fields. tions, having no station-meter or other instrument 
\] gas consumed. | necessary to ascertain such results, 
: || Newcastle-under-Lyme Gaslight | ds. bs. Common coal. 7,000 About 12 candles. 
|| __ Company, Staffordshire. | | 
|| Newton Improvement Commis-| Uniform charge of 6s. | The best cannel coal, from the | The Improvement Commissioners do not manufac- 
|| sioners; Gas-Works situated at |The gas committee has | Wigan coal field. ture their own gas, but contract with a private indi- | 
| Newton, in Mackerfield, other- | authority to enter into vidual for the supply of the same for public and | 
wise Newton-en-les-Willows, in special contracts. The private consumption. They are, in consequence, 
the county of Lancaster. | gas has been introduced unable to ascertain the quantity of cubic feet of 
, a very short time only, gas produced by one ton of coal. The commis- | 
and no special contract sioners have not the expensive apparatus neces- 
has, as yet, been entered sary to enable them to ascertain the illuminating 
j into. power of the light; and, moreover, the manager | 
| of the works of the contractor is not a scientific 
man. 
Northampton Gaslight Company. | 5s. uniform, but with a | Coal. 8,400 14 candles. 





discount of 10 per cent. 
| to customers whose ac- | 


| 








counts exceed £60 per 
annum. | 
Nottingham Gaslight and Coke| 3s. 9d. | 3s. 23d. | Best soft coals of Derbyshire, Not- | 7,800 to 8,200 | 12 to 15 candles. 
Company. tinghamshire, and Yorkshire. 
Oxford Gaslight and Coke Company. bs. bs. Coal. 8,500 | 15 candles. 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight 6s. 4s. 6d. Newcastle coal and cannel coal. 9,400 | 12 candles. 
and Coke Company. 
Portsea Island Gaslight Company. ds. 6d. 5s. 6d. | Ordinary Newcastle gas coal, with | From 8,000 to 12 candles, 
| some portion of cannel coal. ,000 
Pudsey Gaslight Company. 6s. 3s. 7d. | Halfcannel coal and half black bed. | 9,000 16 candles. 
Rochester, Chatham, and Strood bs. 10p.ct.on large; South Pelaw Newcastle coal. | 9,000 123 candles. 
Gaslight Company. payments. | 
Rossendale Union Gas Company ds. 3d. 4s. 6d. Wigan cannel and Wigan coal. | 9,000 | 19°77 candles. 
Coomprising Bacup, Newchurch, | | | 
| wtenstall, Waterfoot, Booth- 
| fold, &c., all in the Forest of 
| Rossendale). | } 

















(a) The standard price is 4s. 6d., at which three-fifths of the gas sold is charged, free from meter-rent. The leakage and waste varies from 25 to 30 per cent, 
(0) When the half-yearly consumption is under 25,000... . =. . 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet ; . 
25,000, and under 250,000 . . . . . . . 483d. ~ 
250,000 and upwards. . . ... =... 938.9. pe 
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Maxi | ini Average Number | Ta | 
Name of Gas-Works, — } — ’ . of Cubic Feet | Illuminating Power of Gas, 
an per | per Material used. of Gas produced as compared with 
Where Situated. 1000 Cubic } 1000 Cubic from Sperm Candles. 
Feet. i Feet a Ton of Coal. 
ENGLAND (continued). | . ae . 

Rotherham Gaslight and Coke Com-| 4s. 7d. 3s. 4d. | Park Gate coal. 7,500 ii candles. 

any. 
Runcorn Gas-Works, Cheshire. 6s. 3d. 6s. Cannel and coal mixed. 9,000 14 candies. 
St. Helen’s Gas-Works, Lancashire. 5s. 5s. Half cannel and half coals. 9,450 | 134 candles. | 
Scarborough Gas Company, North| 5s. 10d. 5s. 10d. | West Riding cannel and common 8,000 | 10 to 14 candles. 

Riding of the county of York. coal mixed together. te 
Sheffield United Gaslight Company, 4s, | 3s. 6d. | Best South Yorkshire ccal. About 9,000 | About 14 candles. 

Sheffield. f 
Shipley Gaslight Company, near és. 3s. 6d. | One-fourth Drighlington cannel, : : 

Bradford, Yorkshire. and three-fourths Halifax soft bed.| About 9,000 | 189 candles. ; | 
Shrewsbury Gaslight Company. 5s. 3s. 6d. Coals and cannel; average cost, 7,500 | No means at present of ascertain- | 

15s. per ton. ing | 
Stafford Gas-Works, Stafford. ~ 5s. Gd. 3s. 6d. Coal slack, from Ashton-under- 9,000 | About 10 candles. 
| Lyne. - | | 
| Stamford and St. Martin's, Stamford | 6s. 8d. to ail consumers. | Neweastle coal. 8,400 —_ | 
| Baron, GaslightandCokeCompany Derbyshire coal. 8,300 P : 
| Stockton-on-Tees Gas-Works. | 7s. 6d. 4s. 6d. Whitworth Park coals, as drawn | Not having a| Unknown; never tried, 
| from the pit. | station-meter, | 
| | | cannot say. | 
| Stourbridge Gas- Works. 6s. 4s. Gd. | — Have no means of accurately ascer- 
| taining. 
| Sunderland Corporation Gas Com-| 33. 9d. 3s. | Good gas coals from the best seam | From 8,200 to | From 11 to 13 candles. 
| — pany. | of the Durham coal-fields. 9,000 PA age 2 
| Surrey Consumers’ Gas Company, | (a) Present | The company contract for the gas which is made} The illuminating power of the gas 
Rotherhithe Street, Surrey. | charge, | and sold to their consumers, and they are unable} supplied is in accordance with the | 
4s. 64. | to answer the questions which relate to themanu-| Parliamentary standard, which 
| | facture. provides that a 15-hole Argand 
burner, consuming 5 cubic feet of 
| | gas per hour, shall be equal to 12 
| wax candles, burning 120 grains 
per hour. 
Wakefield Gaslight Company, inthe; 4s. toallconsumers. | Black coal. | 7,600 14 caniles. 
West Riding of the county of| | 
York. * | | ; 
Warrington Gaslight and Coke 5s. | 4s. Gd. Common coal. 8,525 | 12 candles. 

Company. | es 
Warwick Gaslight Company. 6s. 5d. | 5s. 4d. | Derbyshire and Staffordshire coals. 8,500 10 to 12 candles. | 
Wells Gaslight Company. Gs. to private consumers: | Somersetshire coal. 8,000 | —_— 

about 4s. 3d. for public | | 
lainps. ‘ -_ : | 
Weston-super-Mare Gaslight Com- | bs. | 5s. 6d. Coal, partly from Newport, Mon-, Newport, 8,000;| 9 candles. 
pany | mouthshire, and partly the So-  Somersetshire, 
mersetshire 5,500. : 
Worcester Gas-Works. | Gs. to private consumers;| Staffordshire and Derbyshire coals. 9,000 | Average, $ to 10 candles. Vary | 
| 3s. 7d. to public lamps. | winter and summer. | 
! 
WALES. 

Bangor Water and Gas Company. | 6s. f 6s. | Cannel coal. | 10,000 | 8 candles * 

Cardiff Gaslight and Coke Company. 43. 3d. 3s. Gd. Cannel coal mixed with other coal. 9,500 | 10 candles. 

Llanelly Gas-Works, county of Car-, 6s. 8u. 4s, | Bituminous coal from the neigh- | From 5,000 to | Not known. 

marthen, South Wales. | | bourhood. 000 | 
Swansea Gaslight Company. 5s. 5s. Mynydd Bach-y-Glo Colliery coal.; About 7,000 | 9 candles. 

IRELAND. | 
Dublin— | | | 

Alliance and Dublin Consumers’; 5s. 10d. 5s. 4d. Newcastle and cannel coal, the 9,000 14 candles. 

| latter in the proportion of 1 to 5. | 





Gas Company. | | 
| { ' 





(a) The company’s act of incorporation (17 and 18 Vict., ¢. 94) fixes the maximum charge at 6s. 
* Notr.—this is probably a typographical error, and intended for 18.—(Ep. J. G. L.) 








Legal Lntelligence. | 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. | the court would say, “Tt is manifest you do not want to send this to a jury; | 
Apri 21, 1857. ' it is all in writing; here is a memorandum showing that the patent is taken | 
(Sittings in Banco, before the Lorp Cuter Baron and Barons Marrin, | out with reference to a steam-engine, and the thing specified is something | 
BRAMWELL, and CHANNELL.) that relates to an ordinary sailing vessel.” I do not recollect what the paper | 
HILLS ¥. THE LONDON GASLIGHT COMPANY. was; for anything I know, it may be something of the same kind. Either 
The Lorp Cuter Baron read his notes of the trial, and in the course of | Laming’s patent or Croll’s patent uses carbonate of iron, certainly. 
so doing observed, with reference to the deposit paper: It may be that the Sir Freperick TuHeEsiGer: Both use oxide. 
paper deposited with the Attorney-General, if it was inconsistent with the Mag Lord Chief Baron then concluded the reading of his notes.] 
‘he Lorp Cuter Baron: I ruled that the plaintiff’s patent could not be 


subject of the specification, would probably show that he had not specified 

the invention. sustained, Laming having previously pointed out the use of the article. In| 
Sir FrepErtck TuesiGEr: My lord, with regard to that deposit paper, I | Laming's patent there is this passage, which I now read: “ Another part of 

think the question would hardly arise before your lordships, because the ob- | my invention consists in the use of carbonate of iron for the purification of | 

| ject of adverting to that deposit paper was to show that the plaintiff, at the | coal gas.” This specification was enrolled on May 4, 1848, and the specifica- | 

| time when he applied for his patent, was not aware of Laming’s invention. | tion of the plaintiff was not enrolled till May 28, 1850. 

That would, of course, be a question for the jury. I mention it merely to Mr. Grove: There was a disclaiming specification after Hills’ patent. 

relieve your lordships from the consideration of that part of the case. | The Lorp Cuter Baron: There may be some mistake in what I have got | 
Mr. Grove: I do not recollect that it was reserved. | before me, but what I was going to read from is what has been handed up | 
Sir Frepertck Tuesicer: I contend on that deposit paper it appeared | as the specification and disclaimer of Frank Clarke Hills. 

that the plaintiff had not known of the invention. Sir Freperick TuesiGeR: The fact is that the disclaimer of Hills was 
The Lorp Cuier Baron: I am not sure of that; I will put a case which | not enrolled until three years after it was granted. 


occurred to me when I was Attorney-General, and which I have mentioned, The Lorp Cuier Baron: The specification says patents were granted 
I believe, on other occasions. A patent agent desired to take out a patent | November 28, 1849, therefore the specification in May, 1850, is right. 

with this title, “ For an Improvement in Locomotion.” I would not permit Sir Freperick THESIGER: It is the last day of the six months. 

it; I said, “ As Attorney-General, I will not allow so vague a title to be The Lorp CuiErF Baron: Laming’s patent is granted November, 1847, and 


used, because by taking out a patent under that title you may improve any- | the specification is May, 1848, therefore Laming’s specitication is two or 

thing from a steam-engine to a walking stick, or from a balloon to a pair of | three years before Hills. 

skates.” There is no implement that is used for assisting in motion that Mr. Grove: A little more than a year. 

would not come in under the title— An Improvement in Locomotion.” Sup- Sir FrEpERIcK THEsIGER: His patent is two years before Hills. 

pose that I had allowed him to take out a patent with that title, and said, The Lorp Cuter BARon: What I wish to call the attention of the court || 

“ As the title is so general I desire that you will make a memorandum, to | to is the specification of Hills, the plaintiff, as to the purification. It is this: 
be deposited here, of what your invention consists ;” and he were then to say, | “ My improvements in the purification of gas, and in obtaining certain pro- || 
“ My invention consists in the improvement of locomotion, by the application | ducts, consist of a method of purifying it from sulphuretted hydrogen, cya- 
of a newly discovered principle in the mode of constructing a steam-engine, | nogen, and ammonia, by passing it through the following porous material, 

| by way of assisting people on railways;” and when he came to specify, he | and of renovating the material employed after it has become inert, and of || 

abandoned everything about railways and steam-engines, and specitied a | obtaining the sulphur, cyanogen, and ammonia (either alone or in combina- 

| discovery of something for navigating a vessel by steam, that would be | tion), which were contained in the gas. I effect this in the following 
totally different. Ithink that would not be aquestion forthe jury. I think | manner:—I take the subsulphates, the oxychlorides, or the hydrated or 
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|| not that carbonate and peroxide were the same things, 
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precipitated oxides of iron 
either by themselves, or mix 
of m: 
them with, sawdust or peat c! 


with su 


arcoal in coarse powder, or breeze, or other 


which I poe to use in rather a damp state | 
phate of lime, or sulphate or muriate | 
esia, baryta, strontia, =. or soda, and absorb them into, or mix | 


rous or absorbent material, so as to make a very porous substance, easily | 


permeable by the gas. This material is to be put into a purifier (such a one 
as is used for dry lime answers the j ne weep and the gas is to be passed 
through it, whereby the gas will be deprived of its sulphuretted hydrogen, 
cyanogen, and a part of its ammonia, which will be absorbed into the porous 
material, water being at the same time formed by the union of the oxygen 
of the oxide and the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydrogen absorbed. As 
soon as the material ceases to purify the gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the gas is to be shut off from the purifier, and a communication is to be 
opened to the external air, which is tobe admitted to the purifying material, 
and by the agency of which it will be renovated, and the uncombined gases 
which have been absorbed will be driven off. The best way to effect this 
is partially to take off the atmospheric pressure at the top or bottom of the 
purifier in which the purifying material is contained, by connecting it with 
apipe to a hot and powerful chimney, or to an exhausting apparatus, so as to 
cause a current of air from the opening in the purifier communicating with 
the external air to pass through the pens material. 
will drive off the volatile gases which have been absorbed into the purifying 
material from the gas, but which have not united with the purifying mate- 
rial, consisting principally of ammonia, and of some sulphuretted and car- 
buretted hydrogen. The air will at the same time re-oxidize the iron of the 
sulphuret of iron which has been formed, and sulphur will be precipitated, 
and a small, but variable, quantity of sulphuric acid will be formed.” Then, 
further on, he says:—“ Hydrated or precipitated oxides of iron may be con- 
veniently prepared for these purposes by decomposing sulphate or muriate 
of iron with hydrosulphuret of ammonia, or with lime, magnesia, potash, or 
soda; they may then be absorbed into, or mixed with, sawdust, peat char- 
coal, or breeze, or other such material, and afterwards exposed to the air.” 
Then he claims: “ Thirdly, the purifying coal gas from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, cyanogen, and, more or less, perfectly from ammonia, by pes it 
through the precipitated or hydrated oxides of iron, or the subsulphates or 
oxychlorides of iron, from whatever source obtained, either by themselves, 
or, which is much better, made into a more porous material, by being ab- 
sorbed into, or mixed with, sawdust, or breeze, or peat charcoal in coarse 
powder, or other porous or absorbent material, so as to be readily permeable 
by the gas; and either used alone or mixed with sulphate of lime, or sul- 
phate or muriate of magnesia, potash, or soda, or in conjunction with any 
other purifying material at present in use for a similar purpose. But I do 
not claim the peroxides of iron or manganese made at a red heat, or the 
oxide of iron mixed with chloride of calcium, or with the muriates and sul- 
phates of manganese, iron, and zinc, and absorbed into sawdust,” &c. He 
claims: “Fourthly, repeatedly renovating, or re-oxidising, the said purify- 
ing materials by the action of the air whenever they, from time to time, 
cease to absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, so that they may be used over and 
over again to purify the gas.” In Laming’s patent, taken out one or two 
years before, there is this: “ Another part of my invention consists in the 
use of the carbonates of manganese, iron, zinc, and lead, for the purification 
of coal gas, for which purpose I damp them, and dispose them, mixed or 
unmixed with sawdust, or other matters, in the course of the gas, as is prac- 
tised with the hydrate of lime; or Imix them with the purifying matters, which 
I have claimed as my invention, or with other purifying matters hitherto in 
use for a similar purpose, in a state of mechanical division. To obtain these 
carbonates in an economical manner, I throw down from ammoniacal, or 
gas liquor, obtained in making coal gas, and previously distilled or not, the 
sulphur which it contains, and, having drawn off the clear liquid, I next 
precipitate its carbonic acid, or, instead of making two separate precipitates, 
I throw down a mixed sulphuret and carbonate of the precipitant, or preci- 
pitants. I prefer to precipitate by means of a muriate or sulphate of man- 
ganese, iron, zinc, or lead. I do not claim either of these ways of obtaining 
a metallic carbonate, but I claim the use of the carbonates above-named, 
however obtained, for the purification of coal gas.” Carbonated oxide of iron 
being the common name of Apothecaries’ Hall, the commercial name of the 
hydrated oxide of iron is carbonate of iron. 

“Mr. Grove: We say quite a different thing. We say that one, by a 
certain process, that is, heat and long exposure to the air, comes to the 
other. That will be substantially the point. The witnesses said that, if 
you expose it to air or heat, it (the carbonate) changes to hydrated per- 
oxide. It would invariably do so, if exposed. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: I understood him to object to use it, not as a 
scientific description, but as intimating that the substance was not precisely 
the same. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Did I call up Dr. Taylor again ? 

Mr. Grove: No, my lord; that is one of the grounds upon which my 
learned friend Mr. Knowles moved the court. Your lordship will, perhaps, 
recollect that, having obtained his rule on the first day, he came back the 
second day, and said he had a further point, in consequence of your lordship 
not having allowed him to call back Dr. Taylor in order to explain the 
terms in Laming’s patent. Your lordship said he had given a full explana- 
tion of the meaning of the term “carbonate of iron.” I did not hear your 
lordship read the re-examination. What Dr. Taylor says is, that the car- 
bonate of iron became peroxide by not being properly kept. 

The Lorp Curer Baron : He says there is a carbonate of iron, but it is 
a misnomer of hydrated oxide of iron when called carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: One of the defendants’ witnesses says it is the 
same. 

Sir Freperick THeEsIGeR: Mr. Warrington, the manager of Apothe- 
caries’ Hall. 

Mr. Grove: The explanation which he gave in re-examination was that 
the carbonate of iron, by being improperly kept, became peroxide: so that 
if a man went to a chemist’s shop to buy carbonate, he would get peroxide; 
but that, in conse- 
quence of exposure to the air changing its nature, if a person went to buy 
carbonate, he would get peroxide of iron in all probability. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I understand my lord's note to be this:—that 
there could not be such a chemical product as carbonate of iron. I under- 
stand him to say that, practically, there is no such thing; there is a thing 
that goes by that name, but it is really hydrated oxide of iron. 

Mr. Grove: Only that the chemist does not keep it well. 

Sir Freperick TuHesicer: I think Dr. Taylor distinctly said that 
hydrated oxide of iron was formerly called carbonate of iron, and was 
known for many years by that name. 

Mr. Grove: But he explained that afterwards by saying that there is 
a real carbonate, and that carbonate changes. Your lordships will see, 
when I read his re-examination, that he says, if you go to a chemist’s shop 
and ask for carbonate, they will sell you peroxide. 
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The current of air | 





Mr. Baron CHANNELL: You cannot keep it in a state of carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Grove: There is no doubt of there being a real carbonate. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: There is no doubt about that, but it is so little 
known that the substance is not known by that name. 

Mr. Grove: The preparation makes the carbonate that is sold in every 
druggist’s shop. This is the re-examination of Mr. Warrington: “ Any che- 
mist who read this specification, and had to carry it out, | should imagine 
would understand that it must be dried. I cannot imagine that either Mr. 
Laming or any patentee would use it in the wet state. The precipitate 
would be a wet material, that could not be carried about except in buckets. 
Even if it were mixed with sawdust, I should say it would certainly require 
to be dried, in order to be moved about from place to place to be put in the 
purifiers. I do not see how the thing could be manipulated without being 
brought to a dry state.” 

The Lorp Cu1eF Baron: I must say that it occurs to me, as it did at the 
trial, that it was perfectly well known from Laming’s speciiication that he 
uses carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Grove: With great deference,my lord, there was no evidence of any 
user of this part of Laming’s patent. That was one of our grounds in mov- 
ing for the rule. The portion which refers to the prior user was a prior 
user of what was alleged to be Hills’ process—not the carbonate of iron as 
specified here. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: My nonsuit went upon this ground: that, 
whereas Laming had, in the year 1847, taken out a patent, and, in the year 
1848, specified that he could use carbonate of iron mixed with sawdust, for 
the purpose of purifying gas, you take out a patent for that very same thing, 
but you call it hydrated oxide of iron. The carbonate of iron of com- | 
merce—not of the laboratory, or the native carbonate of iron—is hydrated | 
oxide of iron: 

Mr. Grove: Your lordshiptook it in this way : Dr. Taylor used the word | 
“misnomer” in his cross-examination; he says, it is a misnomer to call it | 
carbonate. That is explained on his re-examination, and the examination | 
of other witnesses. It is true that there is a carbonate. 

The Lorp Cuier Baron: No doubt there is a carbonate. 

Mr. Grove: The chemist prepares a carbonate, but that carbonate prac- 
tically, by time, becomes peroxide. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: But the carbonate of iron of commerce is hy- 
drated oxide. 

Mr. Grove: With great deference, my lord, that is not so. 

Sir FrepericK THESIGER: It is positively sworn to be so by Mr. ~— 
rington. 

Mr. Baron BraMWELL: Do you mean that Laming intended +o use the | 
carbonate of iron ? 

Mr. GRovE: Most unquestionably; that is the point which we are here to} 
contend, 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I am sure I do not know. Would the way in| 
which he describes his manufacture indicate the production of iz? 

Mr. Grove: It would; and my lord will recollect that we put the speci- 
fication of Laming into the hands of Dr. Taylor in re-examination; my | 
friend objected to it, and my lord held that we could not then go into} 
Laming’s specification. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: He says: “ Another part of my invention con- 
sists in increasing the purifying powers of the aforesaid preparation of chlo- 
ride of calcium, or chloride of calcium and metallic oxide, or chloride of cal- 
cium and metallic carbonate, and also of the aforesaid metallic salts absorbed 
in solution into sawdust, by adding thereto oxide of manganese, iron, zinc, 
or lead, obtained in a proper state from any other economical source.” 

Mr. Grove: That is another point. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: What is peroxide of iron? 

Mr. Grove: Peroxide of iron is chemically a totally different thing to car- 
bonate. 

Mr. Baron BraMweEL Lt: Is it a metallic salt? 

Mr. Grove: No, my lord; a salt must be an acid. The grox 
we were nonsuited is this: that Laming, by carbonate, means carb 
though it may be the case that carbonate exposed to air, or treated by heat, | 
changes into peroxide, yet that fact has nothing to do with what Laming 
specifies, because he not only mentions in his original specification carbon- 
ate of iron, but carbonate of manganese, zinc, and lead, which do not cha 
into peroxide. I think it was the use of the word “misnomer” by Dr. Tay- | 
lor that gave your lordship the impression you had. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Not at all; what I finally acted upon was what 
Mr. Warrington said, He says: “I am manager at Apothecaries Hall. Car- | 
bonate of iron means hydrated oxide of iron. Peroxide and sesqui-oxide 
mean the same thing.” I do not find that he was cross-examined upon | 
that point. 

Mr. Grove: Certainly, Mr. Redwood was, and I think Mr. Warrington 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: It then occurred to me, that if that were so, it 
was quite useless to be going through the other parts of the case, as to! 
whether the jury believed this or that, or whether the man had gone 
through the process which he described. Although it appeared to me that | 
that report entirely put the plaintiff out of court, I could not dispose of the | 
cause in that way without putting it to the jury, and going, therefore, to the | 
very end of the cause. It appeared to me that the cause was coming to its 
termination completely; but when Mr. Warrington said carbonate of iron | 
means sesqui-oxide, I thought that that put an end to it. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: Mr. Evans says the same thing in his report. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: AsI understand your proposition, you make no 
difficulty on that score. You say the witnesses are right in the expression | 
they use; that is, what is popularly called carbonate of iron is, in truth, 
peroxide of iron | 

Mr. Grove: What would popularly be sold as carbonate of iron. | 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: But you say that this man Laming, in his speci- 
fication, must be taken to use the correct, and not the popular, term. | 

















nd on which | 








Mr. Grove: Precisely. || 


The Lorp CuzeF Baron: It is as though he said, another part of my in- | 
vention consists in the use of carbonate of iron, by which I do not mean | 
what is popularly called carbonate of iron, namely, peroxide of iron, or any | 
other oxide of iron, but I really do mean carbonate or iron properly so called. | 
Then you say, if that is so, Dr. Taylor's expression, that what is po vularly | 
called carbonate of iron is peroxide of iron, would not show that fuming | 
had been using peroxide of iron. 

Mr. Grove: Precisely. Of course, I do not mean to say that a chemist, 
when asked what a carbonate is, and what an oxide is, would answer that the 
one means the other; but I say if you went to a chemist’s shop to buy one, 
from the state in which it becomes, you would get the other. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: You must be perfectly well aware that there 
were plenty of substances which, before they were thoroughly analysed, 
went by popular names. ; | 

Mr. Grove: But, with great deference, this substance is not one of those. | 
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I say that this is a carbonate, and that this carbonate, the very carbonate 
in b paras. if properly prepared, and kept in proper bottles, is a carbonate, 
and not a peroxide. 

Mr. Baron BramMweEL: I wish to know how he makes out this mode of 
making carbonate or peroxide. 

Sir Freperick THEsIGER: I think we have been somewhat irregular, 
because I ought, in the first instance, to show cause against the rule. I will 
now point out how this is made, and what is the result of the manufacture. 
After saying that another part of his invention consists in the use of car- 
bonate of iron, he says at the end, “I prefer to precipitate by means of a 
muriate or sulphate of iron” (I leave out the others), “but I do not claim 
either of these ways of obtaining a metallic carbonate, but Iclaim the use of 
the carbonate above-named for the purification of coal gas.” Now, Mr. War- 
rington says, “ I have tried the experiment according to Mr. Laming’s patent, 
of —e sulphate of iron. The precipitate passes down, first of all, as 
a mixed hydrated sulphate and carbonate of iron, and, by exposure to air in 
the process of drying, becomes hydrated sesqui-oxide, which is used for the 

urpose of purifying gas, removing from it the sulphuretted hydrogen.” 
Eitte — counsel read from the report in this Jovmnat. of December 

e 9th, 1856. 

The Lorp aks Baron: Where do you read that from? 

Sir FrepeRIcK THESIGER: From Mr. Warrington’s evidence, my lord. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Taken on the trial? 

Sir Freperick Tuesicer: Yes, my lord; Mr. Evans says: “ The mate- 
rial used consists of muriate of iron decomposed by lime, which forms 
muriate of lime and oxide of iron.” 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: You have a shorthand writer’s notes of the 
evidence? 

Sir Freperick TuesiceEr: I have a printed report. . 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Is it the report of a shorthand writer? 

Sir Freperick Tursicer: Yes, my lord. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: If it is printed so much the better; it is more 
easily read. An opinion prevails that there is a great objection to the use 
of shorthand writer's notes. I do not think such an objection ought to 
exist in a case of this sort, because it is utterly impossible for the judge to 
take down the evidence in a patent cause. He certainly cannot do it, and 
at the same time attend to the cause as it is going on. I have more than 
once made the request that I should take as good a note as I could while 
the case was going on, but that it should be understood that either party 


might use the shorthand writer's notes afterwards; and that request has | 


been complied with in every instance in which I have made it. 
Sir FrepEerick THeEsicer: I do not think that was so in this case, but 


| I perfectly recollect your lordship doing so in more than one case in which I 


have been ya 

Mr. Baron Martin: If I understand, carbonate of iron is a thing which 
may be made, but which, upon exposure to air for a short time, becomes 
= else. If I understand Mr. Grove rightly, it must be kept in a 
bottle. 

Mr. Grove: Then it does not change so quickly. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: In practice it remains carbonate of iron; but he 
says, “ I prefer calling it hydrated oxide of iron to carbonate of iron.” 

fr. Baron BRAMWELL: I was about to suggest that difficulty to you: 
whether, taking all the explanation together, it does not result in this, that 
Laming is using hydrated oxide of iron without knowing it, thinking, per- 
haps, that it was carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Baron Martin: He was using something in a large bulk, exposed 
to the air, for purifying gas. 

Mr. Grove: He never did use it; if we had been allowed to recall our 
witnesses we should have proved that. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I wish to state, with perfect respect to you, 
that I think the point, as I explained, was clear and undoubted; and that, 
inasmuch as it wasin the plaintiff’s own case, I did not think it safe to allow 
the witness to be called back again; in fact, to unstate what he had stated. 

Mr. Grove: We endeavoured to do it in our case, but your lordship would 
not permit us, on my friend's objection to go into Laming’s specification. 
We offered to show that Laming’s specification was not the same thing 
as our patent: not having Laming’s patent in evidence we could not do that. 

Mr. Baron Marttn: Is carbonate of iron a thing that may be manufac- 
tured, but which, being exposed to air, ceases to be carbonate of iron, and 
becomes this thing, which is hydrated oxide of iron? 

Mr. Grove: If your lordship asks me as to the fact, I have two ways of 
answering it, one upon the evidence before us. It will part with this car- 
bonic acid to some extent, but not entirely. That will be a question of 
time and degree, and depend upon the mass in which it is kept. A large 


' mass together would keep a very long time without alteration; it would 
: be merely the outside that would alter. A small mass would alter very 
| quickly if exposed; therefore it would be a question of degree. It would be 


like lime altering into chalk. We all know that lime, by exposure to air, 


changes to chalk, but nobody would say that chalk was lime. No patent 
for lime would oo a patent for chalk, although lime, by exposure 
to air, becomes chalk. 


Sir Freperick TuEsiGEr: What I wish to ask (and perhaps my learned 
friend will answer the question if it is put by your lordships) is, whether, 
supposing muriate of iron is taken, and muriate of iron is decomposed by 
lime water, it will not produce oxide of iron? 

Mr. Grove: That is not the point here. 

Sir Freperick TuesiGer: | assure you it is; it is the very thing which 
is claimed here. “ I prefer to precipitate, by means of a muriate or sulphate 
of manganese, iron, zinc, or lead. Ido not claim either of these ways of 
obtaining a metallic carbonate, but I claim the use of the carbonates above- 
named, however obtained, for the purification of coal gas.” That is in page 5 
of Laming’s specification. 

Mr. Grove: That is the other part of Laming’s patent, which does not 
apply to the point on which my lord nonsuited us. 

Sir FrepERICcK THEsIGER: I assure you it is the very point. 

Mr. Baron Martin: I understand that my lord stated, on the admitted 
evidence in the cause, that carbonate of iron was the same thing as hydrated 
oxide of iron. 

Mr. Grove: So far from that being admitted, we contend the reverse. 

Mr. Baron Martin: That is what the witnesses swear ; I do not say it is 
wdmitted. 

Mr. Hix: It is uncontradicted evidence. 

Mr. Grove: That will be a question for me to discuss; but perhaps I had 
better wait my turn. 

Mr. Baron Bramwet: I think my brother Channell puts it on the true 
question; he says, if we find that Laming, in his specification, is speaking 
of the carbonate of iron of commerce, why then, ex concessis, that is practi- 
eally peroxide of iron. What you say is, he is not peaking of that, but he 
is speaking of the true chemical article. 








Mr. Grove: In one sense, the article of commerce is the article of the 
apothecary’s shop. 

Sir Freperick THEsIGER: In addition to this patent of Laming’s, I think 
Iam entitled to refer to Croll’s patent, which was put in evidence at the 
trial. I think, when your lordships refer to Croll’s patent, it will clearly ap- 
pear that this invention had been anticipated by him. Your lordships pro- 
ceeded in the nonsuit upon Laming’s patent without reference to Croll's 

tent. I am entitled to maintain that nonsuit if I confine myself to Lam- 





ing’s patent, but I think it will appear most clearly upon Croll’s patent that 
the plaintiff has no title whatever to be the original inventor or discoverer 
of this process. My lords, there are two other questions which were reserved 
to me, upon which also your lordships’ opinion must be taken: one was with 
regard tothe title of the patent, which I contended at the trial as disclaimed 
—that is, as altered by the disclaimer—did not cover the invention; the 
second was, that the terms of the specification were too general, and, in fact, 
would have put the public upon experiments to enable them to ascertain 
which of the hydrated oxides of iron would answer the purpose. I will just 
call your lordships’ attention again to the two heads of claim, and the only 
two that are mentioned in this case, in Hills’ specification. Your lordships 
will be good enough to turn to page 15 of the specification, and disclaimer 
bound up together. He claims:—“ Firstly, the purifying coal gas from sul- 
— hydrogen, cyanogen, and more or less perfectly, from ammonia, 
y passing it through the precipitated or hydrated oxides of iron, or the sub- 
sulphates or oxychlorides of iron, from whatever source obtained, either by 
themselves, or, what is much better, made into a porous material by being 
absorbed into or mixed with sawdust, or breeze, or peat charcoal, in coarse 
powder, or other powers or absorbent material, so as to be readily permeable 
by the gas, and either used alone or mixed with sulphate of lime or sulphate of 
muriate, of magnesia, potash, or soda, or in conjunction with any other purify- 
ing material at present in use for a similar purpose.” But he says: “ But Ido 
not claim peroxides of iron or manganese made ata red heat, or the oxide of iron 
mixed with chloride of calcium, or with the muriates and sulphates of man- 
ganese, iron, and zinc, and absorbed into sawdust, &c. Secondly, repeatedly 
renovating or re-oxidising the said purifying materials by the action of the 
air, whenever they from time to time cease to absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, 
so that they may be used over and over again to yo the gas Vith re- 
gard to that second head of claim your lordships, I have no doubt, have ob- 
served that in the evidence of the witnesses Dr. Taylor, and, I think, Mr. 
Warrington and some ‘others, they have stated that it was perfectly well 
known that where materials had been saturated with sulphur when they 
were exposed to air, that they would be revivified, in fact, their power would 
be restored, and the sulphur would be takenaway. That is a thing that was 
rfectly well known. Your lordships observe in these experiments of Lam- 
ing, at the Chartered Gas snipe ore t Works, which commenced in August, 
1849, before the patent of the plaintiff, which was in November, 1849, it was 
discovered accidentally that the hydrated oxide of iron, after it had been 
used for the purpose of purifying the gas from the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
would, when exposed to the atmosphere, be restored to its integrity, and that 
they might use it from time to time, and do, in point of fact, use it six dif- 
ferent times without any fresh materials being employed for the purpose. 








Your lordships observe that there were no less than one 1,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas that were sent out to the customers which had been prepared in this | 
way, by means of the material which had been revivified by exposure to the | 
atmospheric air. Therefore, in point of fact, although the nonsuit did not | 
proceed on that ground with regard to the revivif, ring process, yet it seems | 
that the plaintiff would have very considerable difficulty, if a new trial were | 
granted to him, in establishing his title under this patent, by reason of this 
portion, at all events, of his invention being old, there being no claim of in- 
vention on that ground. But I pass from the revivifying process, although I 
shall have occasion to consider it again, when I call your lordships’ attention 
tothe title of the patent as it now stands under the disclaimer, and proceed to 
the consideration of the question arising upon what is now the first head of 
claim, namely, using the hydrated oxide of iron for the purpose of removing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen of gas; and I say, according to Laming’s patent, 
and the evidence as explanatory of that ae, there can be no doubt at all 
that Laming had, in fact, pointed out the use of that very material which 
was afterwards patented by Mr. Hills in 1849; and I shall, moreover, I 
think, satisfy your lordships that Mr. Croll, in the year 1840, had also} 
pointed out the use of oxides of iron for the purpose of getting rid of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen from the gas. My lords, let us first take Mr. 





Laming’s patent; and the only part of it to which it is necessary to direct || 


your lordships’ attention will be that to which reference has so often been 
made, in which there is the claim of carbonate of iron. I take it, of course, 
as it originally stood; I do not take it upon the disclaimer. “ Another part | 
of my invention consists in the use of the carbonates of manganese, iron, | 
zinc, and lead for the purification of coal gas, for which purpose I damp | 
them, and dispose them, mixed or unmixed with sawdust or other matters, | 
in the course of the gas, as is practised with the hydrate of lime; or I mix | 
them with the purifying matters which I have claimed as my invention, or | 
with other purifying matters hitherto in use for a similar purpose, in a state 
of mechanical division.” Then he says, “I prefer to precipitate by means 
of a muriate or sulphate of manganese, iron, zinc, or lead. I do not claim | 
either of these ways of obtaining a metallic carbonate, but I claim the use | 
of the carbonates above named, however obtained, for the’ purification of 
coal gas.” My lords, of course we are now to refer to the whole of the 
evidence ? 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Can you hand me up a printed copy of the 
trial ? 

[A copy of this JournaAL was handed up to his lordship. ] 

Mr. Grove: I do not think we can admit that. It contains a report of 
the trial; but it also contains a one-sided article. 

Mr. Hiti: What we are handing to his lordship is not a one-sided article; 
it is a report of the trial. 

Mr. Grove: It is not a verbatim report. 

Sir FREDERICK THESIGER: Very well; we will hand up the shorthand 
writer’s notes. 

(The shorthand writer's notes were handed to their lordships.] 

Mr. Grove: Of course, Sir Frederick, you can read that printed report; 
but I would rather that their lordships would ndt refer to it, because it con- 
tains that article. 

Sir FREDERICK THESIGER: This is what Dr. Taylor says:—“ I know that 
there is a carbonate of iron, so called; but it isa misnomer: there is not 
carbonate; it is a peroxide of iron. The hydrated oxide of iron was for- 
merly called carbonate of iron, or subcarbonate of iron, and was used in 
medicine.” The Lord Chief Baron supposed that, if so called in pharmaco- 
poeias, it found its way into some encyclopedias, dictionaries, and text- 
books of chemists ? Witness replied in the affirmative, adding, that “it was 
not so well known as it is now.” Then he is asked, “ Will you be 
enough to give the distinction between ‘ oxide’ and ‘ peroxide’ ?”—* The 
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oxide is the first degree of oxidation, where one equivalent of iron is united 
to one equivalent of oxygen, and is quite a different substance from the 
peroxide, which means a higher degree, and is the state in which there are 
two equivalents of iron combined with three equivalents of oxygen, or one to 
one and a half; so that the peroxide contains half an equvalent more than 
the oxide. The hydrated oxide of iron is now known as the hydrated 
sesqui-oxide; but the term ‘ hydrated oxide’ might _— either the oxide, 
the proto-salts of iron, or the other. It was not formerly called the ferri- 
sesqui-oxide: that would be very incorrect. I am not aware that, as early 
as 1836, the hydrated oxide was known by that name. I knew the London 
Pharmacopeia of that year; but that is no authority inchemistry. I can- 
not say whether it was so called in that book. They used to call the ses- 
qui-oxide of iron the carbonate of iron for many years after chemists gave 


it S 
e Lorp Cuter Baron: Yes, I read that, Sir Frederick. 

Mr. Baron Martrtw: Is it a question for the jury to say whether Laming, 
by the use of the expression, “carbonate of iron,” meant the carbonate of 
commerce, or the carbonate used in a chemical sense? 

Sir FrepErick THESIGER: I apprehend that the meaning of the speci- 
fication is for the judge. 

Mr. Baron Martin : I apprehend so too. 

Sir Freperick THEsIGER: If there are any scientific terms which re- 
quire explanation, then, of course, the witnesses would give the meaning. 

Mr. Baron Martin: After you have got the true meaning of the word, 
|it is for the judge. 

Sir Freperick THEsIGER : I apprehend it is for the judge entirely to 
construe the meaning of the specification. 

The Lorp Curr Baron : There is an experimental process which, if we 
could render it available, would be decisive in a moment. Ido not profess to 
be chemist enough to be able to say at once; but I must say I have a very 

| strong opinion that the process described by Laming of the substance that 
'he used, would produce, not the chemical carbonate of iron, but the car- 
‘bonate of iron of commerce. 

Sir Freperick THestcer: Certainly; because, with regard to the 
chemical carbonate of iron, it is quite clear that that is kept in very small 
quantities, and must be kept hermetically sealed. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: It is a chemical curiosity: it is not used for 
the purpose of commerce, but for the purpose of medicine. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: AsI understand, you have that expression in 
tthe evidence of Mr. Warrington. Mr. Warrington says, let him call that 
what he may, it was hydrated oxide of iron. 

Sir F. THestcer: There is another witness who is equally strong upon 
that subject, that is, Mr. Redwood, who is a chemist of several years’ expe- 
rience, and who says this: “Carbonate of iron is not sold in commerce. 
Under the name of carbonate of iron commercially is understood hydrated 
peroxide of iron.” Then he said: “Carbonate of iron of commerce is 
hydrated peroxide of iron.” Then,in addition to that, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Warrington, who is the manager of Apothecaries’ Hall, and a gentle- 
man of very great experience: “ The term ‘carbonate of iron,’ as generally 
understood, means hydrated sesqui-oxide, inasmuch as in the Pharmacopeia 
it formerly went by the name of carbonate and subcarbonate of iron; but, 
if you will go into any chemist’s shop and ask for carbonate of iron, you 
will get hydrated sesqui-oxide alone; which, if properly prepared accord- 
ing to the Pharmacopeia, is precipitated. I have tried the experiment, 
according to Mr. Laming’s patent, of precipitating sulphate of iron. The 
precipitate passes down first of all as a mixed hydrated sulphate and car- 
bonate of iron, and by exposure to air in the process of drying becomes hy- 
drated sesqui-oxide, which is used for the purpose of purifying gas, removing 
it from the sulphuretted hydrogen.” It seems ridiculous to argue, that 
‘when the intention of Mr. Laming was to apply this article, whatever it 
was, for the purpose of ge dew gas, and which must have been used on a 
very large scale, that he should intend by carbonate of iron an article 
which, if it is not merely imaginary, is of such an evanescent character, 
that it is quite impossible that it could ever have been applied practically 
to this particular object. Therefore, when Mr. Redwood says, “ Carbonate 
of iron is not sold in commerce, and under the name of carbonate of iron 
commercially is understood hydrated peroxide of iron;” and Mr. Waring- 
ton says, “The term carbonate of iron, as generally understood, means hy- 
drated sesqui-oxide,” it is clear that Mr. Laming must be taken to have used 
that expression in the sense in which it would be understood generally. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I doubt, if that stood alone, whether it would not 
-have been a question for the jury. 

Sir F. Tuesicer: Perhaps it might, my lord. I was pressing that a little 
too far; but I think the result of the evidence is, to show that this sub- 
ttance—this carbonate of iron—is really a thing which is not known 
atall. Mr. Redwood says this:—“ Real carbonate of iron is not sold. Car- 
bonates of manganese, lead, and zinc can be sold; but carbonate of iron 
cannot exist in communication with the air without undergoing decomposi- 
tion in a very few minutes; it could not exist in a sealed tube.” 

The Lorp CureFr Baron: In fact, carbonate of iron is one of those 
chemical substances which, if you want particularly for some chemical ex- 
periment to be in possession of, you may go to Mawson and get it, or some 
of those chemists who deal in particular articles; but it is not generally to 
be met with. , 

Sir F. ToestcEer: I do not know that I can make that stronger by any 
observations that I may make; but I want to call your lordship’s attention 
to the difficulties which the plaintiff would have to contend with with regard 
to this other patent of Croll’s which was in evidence. ” 

Mr. Grove: Nothing was reserved upon that. 

Sir F. Toestcer; Upon my learned friend Mr. Knowles moving for his 
rule, Mr. Hill supposed that the different points were reserved for us to 
raise here, I do not know whether he has specifically mentioned Croll’s 
patent, but Croll’s patent was put in. 

_Mr. Hitu: I mentioned, when my friend Mr. Knowles obtained the rule, 
that there were certain points reserved at the trial for the decision of the 
court, and that it should be open to us, instead of moving for a cross rule, 
to ‘support this nonsuit on the grounds reserved to us at the trial. 

Mr. Grove: There was nothing reserved as to Croll’s patent 
||, Mr. Baron Martin: I think we may as well hear what Mr. Grove has 
| to say on this clear and transparent point as it seems to me. 
|, Sir F. Tuestcer: Then I will reserve the other points, my lord, until 
Mr. Grove has been heard upon this. 

Mr. Baron Martin: It is clear and transparent; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Grove: My lords, I am with my friend Mr. Knowles, who is now 
speaking in another court. I should much prefer the court hearing him 

Sir F. Tuesicer: My learned friend, Mr. Grove. is so much superior to 
any of us in questions of this kind, that I do not think we need wait for 
Mr. Knowles. 

Mr. Grove: It has now become a question not of chemistry, but of fact. 
I believe our misfortune in this case is, that a wrong impression arose from 
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the use of a certain word by one of the witnesses, which we had no oppor- 
tunity of correcting. I venture to submit to your lordships that the case 
is perfectly clear on the specification alone, and it is only the unlucky 
use of the word “ misnomer ” that has led to this difficulty. 

Mr, Baron BRAMWELL: For my own part I drop that altogether; it does 
not operate on my mind at all. What I take Dr. Taylor and the other wit- 
nesses to have said in substance is this: it may be that you can produce an 
article scientifically called carbonate of iron. If this man Laming meant 
that article, then his patent is not for the same thing as the plaintiff’s 
patent; but the witnesses have said that he did not mean that; what he 
meant was the thing popularly so called; and we say we come to this con- 
clusion, because, if he did not mean that, the scientific carbonate of iron is 
a thing impracticable to be used. 

Mr. Grove: It is well that I should recall your lordship’s attention to 
the way in which this matter took place. Dr. Taylor was put in the box; 
questions were asked of him, as to whether what is called carbonate of iron 
in the pharmacopeeias was not hydrated oxide, and he made those answers 
which your lordships have already heard. We re-examined Dr. Taylor as 
to that, and we offered to put Laming’s specification in. My lord thought 
we could not do that, but that it remained to the defendants to do that. 
The defendants did put Laming’s specification in. They examined Mr. 
Warrington and Mr. Redwood, and we then said, as we could not examine 
our witnesses as to the contents of this specification, let us recall our wit- 
nesses. That we were not permitted to do, otherwise we should have been 
able to explain at once what would have been the result, which is impos- 
sible for me now to do. Our case would have been, that this would not 
only form a carbonate, but a real carbonate; a carbonate which would last, 
if in large masses, a considerable time—for months. That is what we ten- 
dered in our case. 

The Lorp CuieF Baron: I may say I thought that, as this question 
most distinctly arose in the cross-examination of Dr. Taylor, it should 
have been persevered in by you, so as to make the matter clear, if it could 
have been made clear. 

Mr. Grove: We could not persevere, because we could not have Laming’s 
specification in evidence. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: You could have persevered, so far as showing 
that this carbonate of iron was not universally known, and that it was not 
proved to be carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Grove: We did re-examine Dr. Taylor, but at that moment we had 
no more notion that carbonate of iron, or that portion of Laming's patent, 
was important to us, than we had of chalk applying to our patent. It was 
not until it impressed your lordship’s mind very strongly subsequently, that 
we considered it was really a point of very great value in the cause. We 
had Laming’s specification pointed out to us, but we took the part which 
we had disclaimed to be the point which the defendant relied upon. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Suppose we take Mr. Laming’s patent, and this 
paragraph is put in relating to Hills. We find that Mr. Laming makes 
use of the expression “carbonate ofiron.” In the evidence it seems that there 
are two things called carbonate of iron. There is this strict thing called 
carbonate of iron, I suppose properly so-called, which it seems can onl 
exist in small quantities, and is liable to change very shortly afterwards if 
it is exposed to air. There is another thing called carbonate of iron, which 
every person who deals in the article will get. Who is to determine which 
is the carbonate of iron which is contained in that specification? 

Mr. Grove: The whole evidence should be heard upon that point. Your 
lordship misapprehends, if I may venture to say so, the answer of the 
witness. 

Mr. Baron Martin: I am putting the witnesses out of consideration 
altogether. I am asking you how am I to determine, as a judge, what Mr. 
Laming meant by the expression, carbonate of iron, wholly independent of 
the witnesses? 

Mr. Grove: I answer your lordship, that you will get at the meaning in 
this way: let a chemical witness be called, and say to him, take this portion 
of Laming’s specification, follow this, and say, will you get a carbonate or 
not? I say the chemical witness will answer, that this will form a carbo- 
nate, which is certainly what our witnesses would have answered. 

Mr. Baron BraMwELL: But none of the witnesses do so answer. 

Mr. Grove: Because we could not ask the question. We could not ask 
the question on the cross-examination of their witnesses, who were as ad- 
verse to us as they possibly could be. They admit that a carbonate could 
be formed, but they say it would be changed by air and heat. Even their 
witnesses admit that. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Mr. Warrington speaks quite to the contrary. 

Mr. Grove: Mr. Warrington says in his examination in chief: “ The pre- 
cipitate passes down first of all as a mixed hydrated sulphate and carbonate 
of iron, and by exposure to air in the process of drying, becomes hydrated 
sesqui-oxide, which is used for the purpose of purifying gas, removing from 
it the sulphuretted hydrogen. The peroxide of the chemist is the sesqui- 
oxide of the Pharmacopeia—it is the same thing exactly.” There is nothing 
like that in Laming's specification; on the contrary, it is to be used moist 
and in sawdust. Then, in cross-examination, he says,in answer to Mr. 
Knowles, “I made experiments on this subject within the last six months, 
I should say, and entirely with a view to thisinquiry. I follow the descrip- 
tion given of taking the ammoniacal liquor of the gas-works, precipitating 
sulphate of iron with it, collecting that precipitate, and drying it by ex- 

sure to air; and this produces hydrated sesqui-oxide of iron. There is a 
ittle sulphur present; but if the precipitate is washed sufficiently long, the 
sulphur is carried away before the drying operation commences. The dry- 
ing operation is a very important operation; it exposes the precipitate to 
the atmosphere, and causes oxidation, which is the important part of it. If 
there is nothing as to that in the specification, it must be very faulty, be- 
cause you cannot purify gas when sulphur is present. I see, he says, no- 
thing about drying; and, unless you expose it to drying, you get carbonate 
of the protoxide of iron, which is the hydrated carbonate of the oxide.” 

Mr. Hix: Just read the re-examination on that very point. 

Mr. Grove: “Re-examined by Sir F. Thesiger: Any chemist who read 
this specification, and had to carry it out, I should imagine would under- 
stand that it must be dried. I cannot imagine that either Mr. Laming, or 
any patentee, would use it in the wet state, The precipitate would be a wet 
material that could not be carried about except in buckets.” Mr. Lamin 
Provides that it shall be mixed with sawdust. “Even if it were mix 
with sawdust, I should say it would certainly require to be dried, in order to 
be moved about from place to place to be put in the purifiers. I do not see 
how the thing could be manipulated without being brought to a dry state.” 
We say we could have offered external evidence to show that at the time of 
Laming's specification, if a ist read the contents of it, he meant car- 
bonate of iron. Iam now going to the legal construction, and not to the 

chemical construction, of his specification. That I shall submit to your 
lordships. I am now in this difficulty, that I am not supported by my own 
witnesses, therefore, I can only take the specification as it stands. Even 
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upon that assumption, I should submit to your lordships that there 
is ample evidence that Laming meant carbonate, and not oxide. I submit 
it is a question of degree. I may take lime as an illustration. If lime is left 
for a long time exposed to the air, the outside surface will change and the in- 
side will be preserved as lime. Your lordships will find that Laming, 
throughout his specification, contra-distinguishes oxides and carbonate. 
Your lordships will find he says, in his specification, “I do not claitn either 
of these processes for making a mixture of chloride of calcium and a metallic 
oxide or carbonate, but I do claim theapplication of mixtures so made to the 
purification of coal gas.” Then, in this yery paragraph, he says: “ Another 

rt of my invention consists in the use of the carbonate of manganese, 
iron, zinc, and lead, for the purification of coal gas.” There was ample evi- 
dence to show that carbonate of manganese, zinc, and lead, do not change 
as carbonate of iron does. Therefore, he couples these three things with car- 
bonate of iron. As I submit, he meant the real carbonate; and, moreover, 
the disclaimer, by which he disclaims the other carbonates, was a disclaimer 
after the date of Hills’ patent. Finding that the hydrate is the best material, 
he disclaims all those other substances. Then he goes on elaborately to give 
a preparation of this; and this preparation in itself, I submit to your lord- 
ships, shows that he means a carbonate, because he says: “ To obtain these 
carbonates in an economical manner, I throw down from ammoniacal or gas 
liquor obtained in making coal gas, and previously distilled or not, the sul- 
phur which it contains, and having drawn off the clear liquid, I next pre- 
cipitate its carbonic acid, or, instead of making two separate precipitates, I 
throw down a mixed sulphuret and carbonate of the precipitant or precipi- 
tants. I prefer to precipitate by means of a muriate or sulphate of manga- 
nese, iron, zinc, or Jad. I do not claim either of these ways of obtaining a 
metallic carbonate, but I claim the use of the carbonates above-named, how- 
ever obtained, for the purification of coal gas.” He gives a mode by which 
you may make a carbonate, but there are one hundred modes by which you 
canmakecarbonate. I submit to your lordships, upon that passage of the spe- 
cification alone, there can be no doubt that he did really mean a carbonate, 
and not an oxide, and that he was not then aware that the hydrated oxide 
was the oxide inquestion. If extraneous evidence might have been brought 
forward, we could have shown that they were taking a license for the 
hydrated oxide, not regarding their patent as a patent for hydrated oxide. It 
really was the discovery of Mr. Hills that it was hydrated oxide, and not the 
oxide as Laming had it. In the next paragraph he goes on: “ Another part 
of my invention consists in certain ways of treating the ammoniacal liquor 
of gas-works, so as to obtain from it and sulphate of lead a solution of 
sulphate of ammonia, and either an oxide or a carbonate of lead of sufficient 
purity to serve as or to be made into white lead.” Then again, although this 
is not the invention, he contra-distinguishes the terms “ oxide and carbon- 
ate.” He goes on to say, at the end of the paragraph: “In the case of the 
caustic ammonia the lead will be found at the bottom of the vessel as 
a white hydrated oxide, and in the case of the carbonated ammonia 
a white carbonate of lead falls down, the solution, in either case, con- 
taining sulphate of ammonia.” Then again, he says, in the next para- 
graph: “ Another part of my invention consists in increasing the purifying 
powers of the aforesaid preparation of chloride of calcium, or chloride of 
calcium and metallic oxide, or chloride of calcium and metallic carbonate; 
and also of the aforesaid metallic salts absorbed in solution into sawdust, by 
adding thereto oxide of manganese, iron, zinc, or lead, obtained in a proper 
state from any other economical source.” So that I say he carefully distin- 
guishes the two; he has a paragraph specifically relating to carbonate, and 
he has a paragraph specifically relating to oxide. He would not have re- 
quired to specify oxide in any form if carbonate had given him oxide, or if 
he regarded carbonate as meaning oxide. “The oxide which I prefer is one 
or other of the oxides of manganese prepared from the carbonate of that 
metal by a process of which I claim the practical application. It is as fol- 
lows:—I expose the carbonate toa heat gradually increased to near redness, 
with access of air for an hour or two, or until the carbonic acid be expelled, 
and oxygen absorbed in its place.” Now the difference between manga- 
nese and iron is this, that one requires a higher heat than the other to expel 
the carbonate; and so here he says the oxide which he prefers is prepared 
by a process of which he claims the practical application. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I will tell you what my difficulty is at present in 
your case. As I understand, the defendants’ witnesses, who are the only 
persone called upon this matter, say that the description is a description 
of the product of hydrated oxide of iron. He may call it carbonate, and 
it may in its first moments be a carbonate; but, inasmuch as to be useful 
it must be dry, for otherwise it.cannot be methylated when applied to the 
purification of gas, it will be the same as the plaintiff claims. That is what 
they say. Still, upon that, my lord, of course we ought not to nonsuit, I 
take it, speaking with submission, unless it is quite certain that is the agreed. 
state of facts. 

Mr. Grove: Precisely. That certainly was very far from being the agreed 
state of facts, because we argued before my lord that it was not so, not only 
upon the evidence as it stood, but upon the evidence which we proposed to 
call, and which we now say is evidence that we had a right to call in reply. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: The defendants’ witnesses corroborate it to some 
extent, but not to the extent of the evidence of Dr. Taylor, because their 
evidence only goes to show that what is commonly called carbonate of iron 
is not carbonate of iron; but their evidence does not go to show that this 
process would not have produced carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Grove: The only evidence as to whatis the process of Laming is the 
evidence of the defendants’ witnesses; there is no evidence of ours. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I do not find in the shorthand writer's notes 
that I objected to that. 

Mr. Grove: Yes, my lord. 

Mr. Baron Martin: I do not understand how my lord could possibly ob- 
ject. You are the pomp an@ could put in any evidence you think proper. 

Mr. Grove: All I can say is, that it was ruled that it was evidence for 
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them, and no part of our case, to go into Laming’s specification. I believe 
it 2vose in this way, that it was tendered upon re-examination. 

Mr. Baron Martin: That is another thing. 

My GROVE: We offered to nut it in. ; 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: You did examme 98 to sunu.y SPeciications. 

Mr. Grove: They put in Croll’s. : 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: My brother Martin is certainly quite right tn 
what he says; because, if you proposed to put it inin your examination in 
chief, I could not possibly stop you; but, when you proposed to do that in 
your re-examination, I ruled that yon were not at liberty to do so, because 
it did not arise out of the cross-examination. 

Mr. Grove: With great submission it did, upon this ground, that their 
cross-examination referred to a prior publication, which prior publication 
was Laming’s. To explain that cross-examination, I venture, with sub- 
mission, to say that we were entitled to put that in. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: The next witness might have spoken to it. 











Mr. Grove: I venture to submit it was legitimate on re-examination. 

The Lorp Cuier Baron: It is not worth discussion, because no rule hag 
been granted as to that. 

Mr. Grove: That was a most important element in the rule. 

Mr. Baron Martin: What your case goes to is, if any person came to Dr. 
Taylor the day after the expiration of Laming's patent, and said, “I want 
to manufacture this—what am I to do?” and Dr. Taylor told him to go 
and get some carbonate of iron, or make an attempt to do it, that man 
would be guilty of an infringement of Mr. Hills’ patent. That is the inevi- 
table conclusion of your argument. 

Mr. Grove: I think not, if I might venture to say so. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Mr. Grove, one of the grounds of the rule is, that 
the Lord Chief Baron was wrong in ruling that carbonate of iron, as used 
in the former part of the specification, meant hydrated oxide of iron, so as 
to destroy the novelty. Of course, as a matter of law, my lord could not 
do that; he could only do that when it was conceded as a matter of fact by 
both parties, as I conceive. You say the defendants’ witnesses swore to it, 
but that your own witnesses did not. 

Mr. Grove: We say that the defendants’ witnesses do not say that. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: If my lord had put to the jury, If you are of 
opinion that the process here indicated will produce, by the time it comes 
to be applied to the purification of gas, not a carbonate of iron, but hydrated 
oxide of iron, then the plaintiti’s invention is not new—that you could not 
complain of. 

Mr. Grove: No, my lord. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: But, inasmuch as he does not say its meaning 
—_ be ascertained by witnesses and by the verdict of a jury, you object 

0 It. 

Mr. Grove: There is a constant struggle in patent cases upon that. I 
submit, upon the construction of the specification, the question whether 
certain chemical ingredients would produce a given result, is not a question 
for the court. The court being fully informed by witnesses on both sides of 
what is the result of a given state of things, can construe the language of 
the specification and its legal effect; but the court cannot construe a speci- 
fication and say whether a given thing will precipitate a carbonate or oxide. 
That is entirely a matter of evidence, and not for the opinion of the court. 
Therefore it is not a question of how the court would construe it, but what 
does this specification mean chemically. What result will this recipe pro- 
duce ? That is the whole question in dispute here. It is no dispute which 
the court can settle on the face of the specification. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: Laming’s specification is included in the objection. 
It seems to me there was a difficulty in putting that in in Dr. Taylor's re- 
examination; but I do not see why you could not have asked the next wit- 
ness whether the product of the process pointed out in this paragraph would 
be, in his judgment, carbonate of iron as an article of commerce. It seems 
to me the defendants’ witnesses place you in a great difficulty. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: If what would be the product of the process de- 
scribed by Laming is to be proved as a fact, unless the fact is admitted be- 
tween the parties, I do not see how it can be within the province of the 
judge to determine the meaning of the thing. The jury ought to determine 
the fact, and then the judge can put a meaning upon it; but my lord’s 
judgment upon this case, as I understand your objection, assumes the cor- 
rectness of the evidence for the defendants. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Oh, no. 

Mr. Grove: Entirely; that is our argument. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: | never adverted to that in the least degree in 
the world. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: The evidence for the plaintiff does not show that 
this would produce carbonate. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: That has nothing to do with it. I beg to 
inform the court that it is an error to suppose that. I said that would be 
an experiment. I know you wanted to call evidence to show what it would 
produce; but I would not allow that because the time had gone by. 

Mr. Baron Marti: Have you got the evidence of Dr. Taylor? I should 
like to have the printed report. 

Mr. Grove: I would much rather your lordship referred to the short- 
hand writer's notes. 

Mr. Hixx: I must say, in justice to this report, that I watched Mr. Grove 
as he was reading the shorthand writer’s notes, and I followed him word 
for word. 

Mr. Grove: It omits a great deal. I do not mean to say it mis-states 
anything; and besides it has an article in it. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: This JourNnAL, I suppose, is a publication very 
much attached to gas and water companies. I suppose a shorthand writer 
was employed by this JourvaL to report the trial. Ifit so happens that 
there is a leading article in the same number as the report of the trial, we 
can read the report without reading the article. 

[The Lord Chief Baron here referred to the evidence of Dr. Taylor. ] 

Mr. Grove: Now your lordship has read that evidence, it is just to those 
learned judges who were not at the trial to state my view of the way in which 
this arose. The cross-examination of Dr. Taylor went upon Croll’s speci- 
fication, which was put into his hands, and he was largely cross-examined 
upon it. A question or two was asked as to the pharmacopoeias; but 
nothing was done to point either Dr. Taylor's or our attention to Laming’s 
specification. No question was asked about any other process than that 
of the original pharmacopeeia, which might, or which might not, for all I 
know or care, form, by exposure to the air, an oxide. In re-examination 
he was asked, rather at a guess, for neither my learned friend nor myself 
knew what point they meant to rely on, whether that which is called car- 
bonate does not in effect contain a portion of carbonic acid: and then, in 
addition to that, “ I presume that a person would not understand by car- 
bonate, oxide?—No.” That was treated at that time as comparatively a 
minor point; but my friend, Sir F. Thesiger, finding out that this answer of 
Dr. Taylor had made a great impression on my lord’s mind, made it a most 
important pars of the defence. Their evidence was applied to Laming’s 
specification, which we had no opportunity of answering. Admitting, for 
the present, that the evidence of Dr. Taylor was in their favour, still we 
had not then any opportunity of showing what the real matter disclosed in 
Laming’s specification was. But even on the evidence as it stands, I submit 
to your lordships that this was clearly a question for the jury; because Dr. 
Tayicr himself says that no person would understand by the term carbonate 
oxide, although he says that what was sold in chemist’s shops as carbonate, 
was in fact oxice. But that does not at all prove that Laming’s publication 
of a specific carbonaic: made in a particular way, and claiming carbonate 
and not oxide, was a pub:ication of the oxide. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: Wiiatever weight may be attache dto Dr. Taylor's 
evidence, I do not understand iim to mean that, and that only. If you 
looked into a dictionary of chemistry, you might suppose that a great many 
new acids and new salts had been discovered; but if you read them carefully 
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you would find that they are old things called by new names. Hs says, I 
repudiate the notion that carbonate of iron does not mean hydrated peroxide 
aan: He changes the name, but is speaking of the same substance. 

Mr. Grove: We shouid have oe what his meaning was, as clear as 
broad day, if we had been allowed. 

Mr.. Baron BRAMWELL: If that is so you were properly nonsuited. You 
were nonsuited on the ground that your invention was not new; that is to 
say, that Laming’s invention, as described or used, was the same as yours. 

e Lorp Cuter Baron: To a certain extent. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: In terms it is not; for you use the term hydrated 
oxide, and he uses the term carbonate of iron. The law says, it cannot 
take notice that they are identical until they are proved to be identical. 
The evidence of the witnesses, called on the part of the defendants, may be 
denied by you; therefore, unless you admit the fact, there is no propriety 
in nonsuiting you. It must be made out that Dr. Taylor admitted that. 
You say that Dr. Taylor admitted nothing of the sort; and that all he said 
was, that what was formerly called carbonate of iron, is in truth, oxide. 
But yousay, he did not say that there could not be an employment of car- 
bonate, and that this invention of Laming did not purport to be a publica- 
tion of carbonate. 

Mr. Grove: Precisely. I say he did not say so, or dream of saying so. 
It is not, as Mr. Baron Channell has put it, that it is a thing which has 
gone by a name at one time, which has been found to be wrongly named, 
and goes by another. This was a thing which was believed by persons to 
be carbonate, but from the transitory nature of the thing, practically 
speaking, oxide was sold. Therefore, when they say carbonate means 
oxide, they mean, that when 7. go toa chemist’s shop for carbonate you 
get oxide; but, chemically and scientifically, carbonate does not mean oxide. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: Nobody ever dreamt that it did; things are 
called copperas which have no copper in them at all 

Mr. Grove: This case is entirely different from that. 

Mr. Baron Martin: I thought the judge was bound to understand the 
English language; and therefore ought to know what carbonate of iron 
meant. Ifhe wants to know, and does not know, he must call in competent 
persons to make him understand. The j have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I quite agree with that; but I do not understand 
that any witness has said that the usual meaning of carbonate of iron is 
oxide. AsI understand, the defendants’ witnesses expressly state that there 
may be a carbonate of iron. 

. Grove: Even in the cases in which they themselves say it is an 
oxide, they say it is a carbonate at first, but that it changes to oxide It is 
the very thing which Mr. Warrington himself says on cross-examination. 
He says, that carbonate changes to oxide by exposure to air; he does not 

retend to say that carbonate of iron always means oxide of iron. Neither 
Mr. Warrington, nor any other man, would have put such a proposition 
forward to the court and jury; but what they said was, that what is com- 
monly known as a carbonate, unless it is chemically preserved, becomes an 
oxide, and changes its nature entirely. » 

{It being past four o'clock, the court here adjourned. ] 


Tuvurspay, Aprit 23. 


Mr. Grove: My lords,—The question which I was arguing on Tuesday is, 
substantially, whether Laming’s specification, — the face of it, takes 
away the novelty of Hills’ invention. I have looked at the printed report 
(the Journat or Gas LicuTiNG), and I see that itis accurate. I objected to 
it, not having read it. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: If you haye now no objection, it can be handed u 
to us. [Copies of the Journaw were accordingly handed to their lordships } 

Mr. Grove: It seems to me a fair report, and much more convenient than 
the shorthand writer's report. Now, my lords, everything that goes to the 
novelty must be on the face of the specification, for no user of this part of 
Mr. Laming’s patent was proved. find from the report, that my lord 
seemed to consider that the user of which they gave evidence was a user of 
this carbonate portion of Laming’s; but that was not so. The evidence as 
to user, of course would have been a contested question. As far as 
‘the question of the carbonate goes, it is not a prior user, but a prior publi- 
cation; and, therefore, goes to the plea of not the first inventor, and not to 
the plea of having been previously used. It comes to this: Did Mr. Hills 
invent this process, or was it, judging from the specification, alone the in- 
vention of Mr. Laming? Thatis a question not now before the court. It is 
not, Did the public ng al use the invention of Mr. Hills; but did some- 
body else, prior to Mr. Hills, invent this process? I venture to say, from 
this specification alone, that it is clear that was not the case; that the in- 
vention of Mr. Hills was not invented by Mr. Laming Not only are there 
the very numerous clauses in the specification, to which I have already 
called your attention, where the words “oxide ” and “carbonate” are contra- 
distinguished; but we have, at page 7,a part of his invention, in which 
he specifies both to be used, che oxide and the carbonate, as an admixture. 
“ Another part of my invention consists in the use of the carbonates of man- 
ganese, iron, zinc, and lead, for the purification of coal gas, for which pur- 
pose I damp them, and dispose them, mixed or unmixed with sawdust, or 
other matters, in the course of the gas, as is practised with the hydrate of 
lime; or I mix them with the purifying matters, which I have claimed as 
my invention, or with other purifying matters hitherto in use for a similar 
purpose in a state of mechanical division.” So that he not only specifies 
oxide and carbonate separately, but one part of his patent is for an admix- 
‘ture of these two things. Moreover, in this very paragraph, at the conclu- 
sion, he declaims the oxide used alone:—“I do not claim the exclusive use 
of any metallic oxide for purifying coal gas, but what I do claim is a combi- 
nation for that purpose, of oxides of manganese, iron, &c., with the other 
matters above recited.” He claims oxide mixed with soda, he claims oxide 
mixed with carbonate, but he does not claim oxide alone. But, at the bot- 
tom of page 6, he does claim carbonate alone. 

Mr. Baron MArtry: Suppose a man had gone into a shop to buy car- 
bonate of iron, and they gave him for that hydrated oxide of iron, which, 
according to the evidence of Dr. Taylor, nobody could get, would that man 
be guilty of infringing your patent? 

Mr. Gaove: Yes, after our patent. 

Mr. Baron Martin: For doing that which a person understanding the 
trade would tell him was the other man’s patent. 

Mr. Grove: It isnot a man’s understanding of the trade, it is a chemical 

ification. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I beg your pardon; it is not a chemical speci- 
cation. 

Mr. Baron Marrex: The use of a specification is to communicate to the 
public the mode of doing the thing, so that, at the end of fourteen years, 
they may do so. That is the consideration for the privilege. Therefore, it 
seems to me, that if a man publishes on paper that which a person who 





wished to carry out the invention, going to a tradesman, and acting on the 








ordinary language as used in the trade, would have given to him, it is im- 
possible to say that that man would be infringing the patent. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Suppose Laming brought an action, complaining 
of an infringement of his patent, and showed that the infringer used oxide 
of iron, would the infringer be at liberty to say, “Well, but you claimed 
the carbonate?” 

Mr. Grove: Yes. 

Mr. Baron BRaMWELL: Or would Laming have been at liberty to say, 
“ By carbonate I mean oxide ?” 

Mr. Grove: I submit that is the question put in another point of view. 

Mr. Baron Martin: I have thought of it a good deal, and my impression 
is, that it may be that Laming’s patent is bad by reason of his specification 
being ambiguous on that point; but, nevertheless, when once he published 
his specification, no other could take out a patent for it. 

Mr. Grove: My answer to your lordship is this: I will take it that Laming’s 
patent is bad, because he specifies a thing which practically would not 
good. I am giving nowthe full scope to the argument of the other side, be- 
cause there was no evidence to show that the carbonate was not a good ma- 
terial of itself. But assuming it is bad, I say Laming’s patent and specifi- 
fication are clear upon that point—that he meant “ carbonate” by “ carbon- 
ate.” All admit that there isa carbonate. The only equivoque about the 
word is that the carbonate becomes an oxide. All admit there is a real car- 
bonate. 

Mr Baron BraMweELL: You must not assume that all admit it; because 
I think I am right in saying that, in my lord’s opinion, nobody admits there 
is a carbonate. 

Mr. Grove: It is perfectly clear, on the evidence of the defendants’ own 
witnesses. There is a carbonate which is transitory. They say, during 
exposure to the air, the carbonate changes into oxide; and, therefore, on 
their own admission, there is a carbonate. I will undertake to prove that, 
from the evidence, beyond the possibility of a doubt. It is not a misnomer 
in the sense of a thing having been found out to be different, like copperas, 
instead of being sulphate of iron, afterwards turns out to be something else. 
This is a thing which was and is a carbonate, but it is transitory, and there- 
fore, if you go to buy carbonates, you buy oxides. Mr. Warrington, perhaps 
the most energetic of my friend's witnesses, admits that a carbonate is 
formed by Laming’s process, but he says it will pass off so rapidly that you 
cannot practically use it other than as an oxide. Mr. Warrington says that 
the precip*ate, formed according to Laming’s specification, falls down in the 
carbonate. We may neglect the sulphuret, for that is another thing. [The 
learned counsel then read a portion of Mr. Warrington’s evidence at the 
trial.] It is admitted by all that there is a carbonate: but if you go toa 
chemist’s shop for it, you will buy oxide. That being the case, we have to 
consider, not what has any person used before the date of Mr. Hills’ patent, 
but what does Mr. Laming say in his specification. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: In page 6 he speaks of t he use of the metallic car- 
bonate of iron, and then the further invention is described at page 7; and it 
is manifest, on the face of his specification, that he distinguishes between the 
oxide of iron and the carbonate—that is the way you put it. 

Mr. Grove: Yes. My argument is this: On the 5 ye wm he shows a 
mixture, using the term carbonate with oxide, and he disclaims oxide, ex- 
cept as a mixture. In page 6 he claims carbonate alone. I say that, right 
or wrong, useful or useless, Laming, by “ carbonate,” meant “ carbonate.” 
It may be that that was an useless.patent. It may be that it is useful. I 
could tell the court how the fact is, but as it was left open on the evidence, 
I do not know that I have a right to doso. We will assume that carbonate 
of iron is a carbonate; then what would be the effect of the specification ? 
It does not tell the chemist that oxide will do, but it tells the chemist that 
carbonate will do; and the chemist might say he has included a wrong 
thing. It may be, on the other hand, that carbonate will do as well as oxide. 


The Lorp Cuter Baron : I do not pretend to have any more acquaintance 
with these things than will enable me to understand the propositions when 
they are enunciated; but reading the two patents together, it seems to me 
that Laming’s process is precisely, or very nearly the same as that of Hills’. 
I will tell you wherein there is clearly a sameness, and then you may point 
out a diversity. Hills uses for the purpose sulphate or muriate of iron; and 
he decomposes sulphate or muriate of iron by hydrated sulphate of am- 
monia, or by lime, magnesia, potash, or soda. That is all he mentions. 
Laming, on the other hand, mentions first ammoniacal liquor, and he says, 
I precipitate by means of muriate or sulphate of iron. Therefore, he uses 
the ammoniacal liquor which is obtained in the making of coal gas, and 
sulphate of iron, to get the substance that he wants. Hills uses sulphate 
or muriate of iron with either ammonia, lime, potash, or soda. Where is 
the difference between the two processes? It does not occur to me that 
there is any. 

Mr. Grove: The difference between the processes is exactly the point in 
question. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Before you have done, if you will point out 
scientifically in what it consists, so that one may understand it, and ad- 
dress one’s attention to it, I shall be glad, and you will have made con- 
siderable progress in your argument. 

Mr. Grove: Laming’s contains carbonic acid, and Hills’ does not. The 
ammonia of gas-works is a carbonate of ammonia. There is no carbonic 
acid at all in Hills’ process. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: That is, he gets rid of the carbonic acid of the 
ammoniacal liquor. 

Mr. Grove: And fixes it into the product he uses for purifying. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I never heard of carbonic acid being preci- 

itated. 
. Mr. Grove: He means he fixes it, or that he carries down the carbonate. 
It is not a very accurate expression. It would have been more strictly 
chemical if he had said, with this carbonic acid I precipitate the iron, zinc, 
or whatever it is. That is the essential difference of the two. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: You say there is no carbonic acid in Hills’ 
process. 

Mr. Grove: Not at all. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: When any chemist speaks of potash or soda, 
he certainly means the carbonate of soda. 

Mr. Grove: I think not. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I should be disposed to hold that a specifica- 
tion which spoke of the pure alkali of either potash or soda merely as 
potash or soda. . 

Mr. Grove: Even if that were conceded it would make no difference. It 
would not precipitate the carbonate of iron. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I think it would come with some carbonate 
in it. 

Mr. Grove: It would be infinitessimal. If lime were used it would take 
all the carbonic acid away. He mentions lime. 

The Lorp Cuizr Baron: He does not say unslacked lime or quick lime. 
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Mr. Grove: If persons use impure materials they do not follow Hills’ 
specification. It may be they may use impure materials, and they may 
get a result more or less approximate. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: If any person were to take out a patent for a 
cement, or anything of that kind, and were to speak of lime without saying 
it was quick lime, if he meant quick lime, I think that would be bad. 

Mr. Grove: That would be a question for the jury on the chemical 
evidence. - 

The Lorp CuieF Baron: I do not think what a man meant is a question 


for the jury. 

Mr. nove: If a man says “lime,” it is a question whether he meant 
lime, or carbonate of lime, or chalk. It may make a most material differ- 
ence in a patent whether lime or chalk is used. 

The Lorp Cer Baron: People who profess to instruct the public ma 
instruct them correctly, and not take the chance of going to a jury to as 
a question as to what they meant. Soda, or potash, would be understood, 
as far as my experience goes, by all the world as not a pure alkali. 

Mr. Grove: I venture to say, that any chemist reading this specification, 
would read “lime, soda, and potash,” as “lime, soda, and potash,” and not 
“ carbonate.” 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: If you went toa shop, and said, I want some 
potash, or soda, what would you get? 

Mr. Grove: You might get it more or less carbonated. Carrying that 
out, it would be impossible for a chemist to specify any invention, because 
he would have to double and treble everything. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: It is perfectly well known what are the com- 
mercial expressions used to designate particular substances. 

Mr. Grove: With the greatest deference, I submit that no commercial 
person, or chemical person, would ever read in the specification of a patent, 
ever so roughly connected with chemical purposes, “ lime,” for “carbonate 
of lime.” Lime is,on the contrary, distinguished practically and chemically 
from chalk. It is different in all its practical attributes; and, if Mr. Hills 
used the word “ lime,” and meant “ chalk,” his specification would be bad. 
Lime so clearly means lime, and not chalk, that the specification would be 
bad if he put lime, meaning chalk. There are cases in which both lime and 
chalk might do; but, in a vast number of cases, lime would do where chalk 
would not; and vice versd. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Suppose Laming had said, my invention consists 
in the use of carbonate of iron, by which I mean carbonate of iron, and 
not what is commonly so called, which is, in truth, oxide of iron; in that 
case it must be admitted that the patent would be good. A man says he 
uses carbonate of iron: what are you to understand by that? Carbonate 
of iron, truly and properly so called, or carbonate of iron, improperly and 
untruly so called? I take it to be a rule of law, that although a judge is 
bound to know the language, and, peradventure, the misapplication of 
terms, so as to say what a man means, he is, in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, to say that he uses a word in its strict and proper significa- 
tion. For instance, a man in his will says, “I give to my son my estate, 
so and so;” that means his legitimate son, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary. But if he has got no legitimate son, and an illegitimate son, 
it means the illegitimate son. If a man says, I use carbonate of iron, he 
means carbonate of iron in its _— sense, unless there is evidence to the 
contrary. That isa question cf fact—in what sense he used the word. M 
difficulty in this case is this:—My lord says he reads Professor Taylor's 
evidence as conclusive to show that, on the facts, it must be taken that he 
was using the words “ carbonate of iron” in an; illegitimate, or secondary, 
or improper sense. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: It is the original use of the word, corrected by 
a more perfect knowledge of the subject. 

Mr Baron BRAMWELL: My notion is, that this specification ought to be 
understood, in the absence of affirmative reasons to the contrary, that when 
a man says, I use carbonate of iron, he meant carbonate of iron. If there 
was not such a thing, and if the context or any other circumstance showed 
that he could not be meaning a true carbonate, then you might use it in a 
secondary sense. 

Mr. Grove: I trust I shall thoroughly satisfy your lordship that that is 
not what Professor Taylor meant to say; and that it is not in fact, taking 
the whole of his evidence together, what he did say. First of all, it is ad- 
mitted by all the witnesses that there is such a thing as “ carbonate of iron,” 
even if it be ever so refined. 

Mr. Baron BraMwe.v: My lord reads Professor Taylor’s evidence, as 
meaning that there is no such thing as carbonate of iron. 

Mr. Grove: If we had had the most remote notion that that was passing 
in my lord’s mind we could have cleared it up with Professor Taylor in 
one minute. 

The Lorp Cuter Baroy referred the learned counsel to a portion of Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s evidence at the trial. 

Mr. Grove: Will your lordship allow me to read the re-examination, al- 
though we really did not know what was your lordship’s difficulty? 

The Lorp Curer Baron: My object was, not to get the construction of 
any particular passage in any particular specification, but to get, generally, 
what was the meaning of the term “carbonate,” among persons conversant 
with the subject. 

Mr. Grove: It may be that the thing sold by chemists was a misnomer 
—that the thing sold in shops was not “ carbonate,” but “ oxide;” but it may 
also be that the thing produced by Laming was carbonate and not oxide. 

The Lorp CureFr Baron: It may be so. 

Mr. Grove: That is enough for my present argument. Laming’s speci- 
fication was not put into Dr. Taylor’s hands, and he was not asked, if you 
precipitate carbonate of ammonia by muriate of iron, what will be the com- 
pound that falls down. He was not asked whether a chemist precipitating 
carbonate of ammonia by muriate of iron would form or not form carbonate 
of iron. He was only asked as to a certain blunder which had been made 
in chemists’ shops. His mind was only going upon a blunder in the Phar- 
macopeia, Even as to the Pharmacopeia, what does he say upon re-exami- 
nation? “What is called the carbonate of iron contains some small portion 
of carbonic acid. I tried that experiment upon it. There is a portion of 
carbonate, but mixed with oxygen.” It is enough for my present purpose 
that the thing exists. Then, he says also: “ A person woul not by carbon- 
ate understand oxide, certainly not.” Therefore, Professor Taylor’s evidence 
goes to this, that it clearly shows that there is a thing which may be made 
carbonate of iron. He also shows that if you go to a chemist’s shop to buy 
carbonate, what is called “ carbonate” is a misnomer, because it is “ oxide.” 

Mr. Baron Martin: Are you acquainted with the case of “ Sturn v. De- 
larue,” 5th Russell? That was a patent for enamelling, and the person was 
to get the finest and purest white lead; and the Lord Chancellor said that 
meant what could be got in a chemist’s shop. What is carbonate of iron? 
What you can 2 at chemists’ shops. 

Mr. Grove: With great submission, if Mr. Laming had said, “Go to a 








chemist’s shop and buy carbonate of iron,” there might have been some- 

thing in it. Laming just does what the court in that case said the plaintiff 

ought to have done. Laming does not say, “Go to a chemist’s shop and 

a, =o of iron;” but he gives a process by which the carbonate may 
made. 

a Baron BRAMWELL: You are not advocating the goodness of Laming’s 
patent. 

Mr. Grove: I do not care whether carbonate of iron will succeed or not. No- 
body is proved to have gone after Laming’s patent to a chemist’s shop, and 
bought sesqui-oxide and used it. It is very important to read Laming’s dis- 
claimer and specification. The Patent Law says that a disclaimer must be 
read as part of the original specification, but not to make an anterior user of 
apatent. Laming’s disclaimer is not till after his patent, probably on account 
of Hills’ patent; and Laming, in his original specification, claims the car- 
bonates of manganese, iron, zinc, and lead; but, after Hills’ patent in 1849, 
he disclaims three of those. What was the state of knowledge at the time 
of Hills’ patent? Why, that the patent of Laming existed, in which, in the 
most emphatic terms, he says corbonate of iron is useful for purifying gas. 
He distinguishes, in the several paragraphs, carbonate from the oxide. He 
uses the term “oxide of iron” repeatedly, in contra-distinction to “ carbonate 
of iron.” I say that, in the state in which Laming’s specification existed 
prior to Hills’ patent, there is not a chemist in Europe who, by reading it. 
through, would not have understood that he meant “carbonate.” There- 
fore, I say, he had not given to the public the knowledge that hydrated 
oxide would purify gas. He had only told the public that carbonates would 
do. Whether he was right or wrong, is a matter of little importance; 
and all the knowledge he has given the public is, that carbonates would do. 
Take the very case which both parties admit to be an invention, and am 
invaluable one—of the revivification. What is that but precisely a similar 
question ? Is it or not a discovery that a material, after cleansing gas, can, 
by agitation with the air, and by exposure to the air, become re-oxidised, 
and be able to be used again ? Both parties admit it is an important dis- 
covery, whoever has made it, as affecting the gas trade; and it is the ver 
thing that Mr. Hills has done with reference to carbonates or oxides. If}! 
this be no invention of Mr. Hills, the second is no invention. When it is 
found out that a thing becomes chemically changed by exposure to the air, 
it is like a new substance. Suppose what you wanted to purify gas with 
was carbonic acid, would it not be a discovery in Mr. Hills to say, “ I make 
oxide of iron, and pass the gas through it, by which it is turned into a car- 
bonate, and when agitated in the air the carbonate becomes changed to an 
oxide; and then I pass my gas through and surcharge it with carbonic acid, 
and so purify again?” ‘The very essence of the invention, as Iam now 
putting it, would be the abstracting the carbonic acid and forming the car- 
bonate. It is admitted by all parties that it is a great thing to discover that 
the same thing takes place with the sulphuret which takes place with the} 
carbonate. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I should wish to call your attention to page 6 
of Laming’s specification, and page 14 of the plaintiff’s specification. The 
plaintiff says this:—‘ Hydrated or precipitated oxides of iron may be con- 
veniently prepared by decomposing sulphate or muriate of iron with lime.” 
In page 6 of Laming’s specification you will find this:—“It is desirable toy 
peal it, for the purposes of gas-purifying, by decomposing muriate of iron 
by means of lime.” The identical thing. 

Mr. Grove: We were not nonsuited on that passage at all; but entirely 
on the carbonates. 

The Lorp Cuirr Baron: That is quite true. But, you see, part of your 
argument was this when you moved for the rule. If we had been allowed 
to call our chemical witnesses, we should have shown that the process 
given by Laming is not the process given by Hills. 

Mr. Grove: So we should. We should have shown it as to this, and as 
to the other. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: The court has a right to read what I am now 
calling your attention to, and to say now, the nonsuit is right; the two 
substances must be the same. 

Mr. Grove: I say the court cannot do so now, because we want to 
explain that by evidence. We expected, from the nature of the objections, 
that this was the part of Laming’s specification on which they relied, and 
our evidence was wholly directed to this; but it was the carbonates upon 
which the point turned. We had got a mass of evidence on this clause in 
the specification, which was not before the court at all; because, in conse- 
quence of the strong opinion my lord entertained, they directed their case 
to the carbonates; and, of course, our cross-examination of their witnesses 
went to that. 

Mr. Baron BraMwELL: Does he not say chloride of calcium is both 
abundant and cheap; but, in certain circumstances, it would be desirable to 
make it, for the purpose of gas-purifying, by decomposing muriate of iron 
by means of lime, or chalk, if the latter will suffice? 

Mr. Grove: He says he used chloride of calcium for getting rid of am- 
monia. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: If decomposing muriate of iron by lime would 
produce both hydrated or precipitated oxide of iron, and also produce 
chloride of lime, 

Mr. Grove: That is not the point. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I want to put you in possession of what 
occurs to me to be important, that we may not be giving judgment upon a 
matter that has not been thoroughly understood. 


Mr. Grove: I am much obliged to your lordship. Grant, for a moment, 
that some slight portion of oxide is formed, and need not be removed, that 
would not indicate to the public that the oxide is what purifies. Mr. 
Laming, at page 5, says:—“I make use of the chloride of calcium for the 
purification of coal gas.” Admitting, for a moment, that some small portion 
of oxide may be produced as an adjunct to that process, that is not the 
thing indicated to the public. It is a different product substantially, and a 
different result obtained. The one is chloride of calcium, for getting rid of 
ammonia; and the other is hydrated oxide, for the purpose of getting 
rid of sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Hills says:—*I do not claim per- 
oxides of iron or manganese made at a red heat, or the oxide of iron 
mixed with chloride of calcium.” Mr. Hills disclaiming this mixture, 
where chloride of calcium is substantially the main ingredient. The 
clause in Laming’s patent was not relied on, in consequence of the other 
becoming the prominent point as to the question of the carbonates; and I 
submit to your lordships that, not only upon the specification, but also on 
the evidence adverse to us, it stands that there is—I do not care how transi- 
tory—such a thing as this “carbonate.” The evidence of Dr. Taylor, Mr. 
Warrington, and Mr. Redwood, all shows that Mr. Laming’s process will form 
carbonate of iron. The other scientific witnesses substantially say the same 
thing. Professor Miller, in his re-examination, says, “I am not now aware 
of anybody using the hydrated peroxide before the plaintiff. The hydrated 
oxides were part of Mr. Hills’ discovery.” In his cross-examination, he 
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says, “ I have read Croll's patent, and I have read Laming’s;” and then he 
states that which I read to your lordships. Mr. ui pe Campbell, the next 
witness, says the same thing in stronger terms:—“I read Mr. Croll’s patent 
about a month ago. I also read Mr. Laming's about the same time. 1 knew 
of the patents some years ago; perhaps three or four. Notwithstanding these 
patents, the plaintiff’s is a new invention.” Mr. Miller uses the term “ hy- 
drated peroxide.” Mr. Campbell says the plaintiff’s was a new invention; 
and how can it be said that there was no evidence to go to the jury? 

The Lorp Cuer Baron: If Laming’s patent contains it,it is not calling 
twenty witnesses, however respectable or scientific, or however free from any 
bias, and their saying it is new, which will prevent the court from saying 
it is not new. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Mr. Miller must be taken to have said: Laming's 
patent is not for the use of hydrated peroxides; but the nonsuit proceeds 
upon the ground that it was. 

Mr. Grove: Mr. Miller says, “I have read Laming’s specification, and 
hydrated oxides are new, notwithstanding that.” 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Therefore, that is not for hydrated peace. 

Mr. Grove: I will not occupy the time of the court further upon this 
point; but I say that the internal evidence of the specification, and the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, was evidence to go to the jury, that hydrated 
peroxides were not used for purifying by sulphuretted hydrogen before 
the date of Mr. Hills’ patent. Then, the only two points reserved were the 
title of the patent, and the point of the native hydrates. I do not know 
whether the court considers it neces: I should argue those two points. 

The Lorp Curr Baron: Not at all. The points that were reserved to 
Sir F. Thesiger do not arise; and I do not see how they can arise upon this 

uestion. 

> Mr. Grove: Then I do not know that I can add anything to what I have 
already, I am afraid at too great length, submitted to the court. I say that 
there was ample evidence to go to a jury; that this is not a question at all 
of prior user, but solely a question of publication; and that the publication 
on the face of this patent was clearly a publication of “carbonate,” and not 
“hydrated senile ” therefore, that Laming’s is not not an anterior pub- 
lication, and does not vitiate Hills’ patent. 

Mr. Know es said he did not think he could usefully add anything on 
this point to what had already been said. 

Mr. HinpMarcu followed on the same side. He said: I submit to your 
lordships that there is sufficient here to show to the court that there was a 
question of fact for the jury to determine; and I apprehend, if there was a 
question of fact, however small or however minute it may have been, that 
ought to have been left to the jury to be decided by them. I would refer 
your lordships to the case of “Steiner v. Heald,” 6 Exchequer, p. 607. That 
was a patent taken out for applying to spent madder the same process as before 
the date of the patent was applied to fresh madder; and the Lord Chief Baron 
directed a verdict for the defendant, on the ground that, under the circum- 
stances, the patent could not be eee A bill of exceptions was ten- 
dered, and the case went to the Exchequer Chamber on a writ of error; and, 
in giving judgment, awarding a venire de novo, the learned judge said: —“ If, 
therefore, the patent be good, it must be on account of the old contrivance 
being applied to a new object under such circumstances as to support the 
patent. Now, ‘spent madder’ oe pe be a very different thing from ‘ fresh 
madder’ in its properties, chemical and otherwise. Or it might be in effect 
the same thing as ‘ fresh madder’ in its properties, chemical and otherwise, 
with the difference only that part of its colouring matter had been already 
extracted. Again, the properties. chemical and otherwise, of both might, or 
might not, have been known to chemists, and other scientific persons, so that 
they could tell whether ‘fresh madder’ and ‘spent madder’ were different 
things, or substantially the same thing. These points appear to us to be 
questions of fact, and materially to affect the solidity or invalidity of the 
patent, and to be questions of fact, to be found by the jury by ws y of 
inference or conclusion of fact from the evidence adduced on the trial.” I 
cite that case, to show that if there be any fact to be determined, one way 
or the other, which is for the jury, that must go to the jury: and if I can 
show your lordships that there is a fact in this case which ought to have 
been left to the jury, I submit you will direct a new trial. I apprehend 
the Lord Chief Baron did not proceed upon the construction of the speci- 
fication. What is the question of fact? What did this specification of 
Laming tell us on the day in which it was enrolled in Chancery ? 

Mr. Baron Martin: Is it not, what did it communicate to others? 


Mr. Hrspmarcu: That is the same thing. Clearly upon the testimony 
given by the plaintiff's witnesses, this carbonate of iron on that day bore the 
signification of hydrated oxide. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Who is to determine what is the meaning of car- 
bonate of iron? 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: As I understand the question put to Dr. Taylor, he 
was asked with reference to carbonate of iron sold in chemists’ shops. Sup- 
posing we are of opinion that the question had relation to carbonate of iron 
as disclosed in this specification, how does the question of time arise? 

Mr. HrxypMArcu: Mr. Baron Martin, early in the morning, put this ques- 
tion to Mr. Grove:—Would the use of the hydrated oxide of iron be an in- 
fringement of Laming’s patent? And in reference to that question, I 
would refer your lordships to the case of “ Unwin v. Heath.” 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: There is a carbonate of iron stated in Laming’s 
patent. If your witness had said, in so many words, that means hydrated 
oxide of iron, and no other evidence had been called, there would have been 
an end of it. Mr. Grove has argued that Dr. Taylor says, there is such a 
thing as carbonate of iron, —y what is commonly so called is not so. 
That would have been removed if you had shown that Dr. Taylor said there 
is a carbonate of iron, and there is a hydrated oxide of iron, and they are 
different things. ~ 

Mr. Hinpmarcu: The case of “ Unwin v. Heath” shows that the specifi- 
cation is to be construed with reference to the date when it was published, 
and not a subsequent date. 

_ The Lorp Cuter Baron: Then the question is, what information did it 
give to the public on the day when it was enrolled? Is there any evidence 
that on this day carbonate of iron bore the signification of hydrated oxide 
ofiron? I submit there is none. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: It is admitted there is a carbonate of iron, and 
we cannot suppose that Dr. Taylor intended to negative the existence of 
carbonate of iron, which he admits afterwards. I understand Dr. Taylor to 
mean there is a carbonate of iron; but the material which I suppose you are 
asking about is not so. I do not understand Dr. Taylor to have done any- 
thing more than say this: there is a substance which is carbonate of iron, 
but the material so called is not carbonate of iron, but hydrated oxide of 
iron. It is incontestable that there is a carbonate of iron, and to suppose 


that Dr. Taylor did not know what everybody else admits to be the case is 
out of the question. 

















Mr. Hixpmarcn: Dr. Taylor says, “ The exact nature of it was not so 
well known as it is now.” 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: Mr. Grove contended that Dr. Taylor was asked, 
and answered with reference to the material called carbonate of iron; and 
he must be supposed to have been interrogated and answered with reference 
to that which is now sold in chemists’ shops. Ifso, the question of time is 
open. 

Mr. HixpMarcu: The s 
his attention was not call 


ification was not put before the witness, and 
toit. They carefully avoided mentioning La- 
ming's specification throughout. They called our attention to Croll’s. He 
says, “ The exact nature of it was not so well known then as it is now;” 
and the all-important question was—In the month of May, 1848, was it a 
thing known to the world that the hydrated oxide of iron was the same 
thing as that which is called a carbonate? If it was not known then, I say 
there is no sort of evidence upon which the Lord Chief Baron could proceed 
in order to give the directions to the jury which he did. - : 

The Lorp Cu1er Baron: What do you say was the question which 
should have gone to the jury? 7 

Mr. Hixpmarcu: In the month of May, 1848, did the carbonate of iron 
and the hydrated oxide of iron mean the same thing? 

The Lorp Curer Baron: There are one or two words in the English lan- 
guage which have changed their meaning. The word “ let,” which wes! 
meant “ to hinder,” now means to “ permit;” the word “ prevent,” whic 
formerly meant “to go before and prosper,” now means “to stop and 
hinder.” If a question arises as to the sense in which either of those words 
is used in a document, are you to ask the jury when the word changed its 
ordinary import? 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I do not read that as a question of fact. If I had 
been directing the jury, I should have said there is a carbonate of iron, and 
this carbonate of iron is found in some instrument, and must be taken to 
mean carbonate of iron, properly so called; but it may have a second 
meaning, and, if so, it must be applied in that sense. But those who say it 
has got a secondary meaning must make it out, and establish such facts as 
necessitate its having that secondary meaning. Now, here are certain facts, 
and I leave those facts to you. The facts alleged are, that carbonate of 
iron cannot be made. Do you believe that? If you are of opinion that the 
production of carbonate of iron, as described in his specification, is imprac- 
ticable, why then he must be taken to have used the words carbonate of 
iron in the sense of hydrated oxide. 

Mr. Hinpmarcu: When I said carbonate of iron and hydrated oxide, I 
meant the carbonate of iron, which is spoken of in the Pharmacopeia at the 
date of this ema, was known to be hydrated oxide. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Can you tell me any case where it has been held 
that, where a difficulty arises on the construction of a document, the ques- 
tion is not one for the judge to decide just as he does on the admission of} 
secondary evidence? 

Mr. Hinpmarcu: None, except the case which I called your lordship'’s 
attention to of “ Steiner v. Heald.” 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Suppose this case: “ I give my son John my estate 
so and so.” Somebody claims the estate, and says, “1 was that man’s son.” 
True, he is an illegitimate son, upon which the defendant in the action says, 
“ Yes, but I will show that he had got a legitimate son;” and upon that the 
plaintiff sys, “I deny it.” If there was a legitimate son John, the will 
was in favour of the legitimate son, but if not, in favour of the illegitimate 
son. Surely the judge must leave it to the jury to say whether there was 
a legitimate son or nots So, in like manner, if the primary meaning of 
“ carbonate of iron” be carbonate of iron, before you can get the scomninny? 
meaning you must have the facts determined. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: Carbonate of iron was known as hydrated 
oxide of iron before chemists were at all aware that it was not the real car- 
bonate of iron. 

Mr. HinpMarcH: That was not left to the jury, and I submit that that 
was a question which ought to have been left to the jury to decide. 

Sir F. Toestcer: Your lordships will recollect that what I contended for 
was, that the meaning of the specification was a question entirely for the 
court, and that the court would be assisted by evidence with regard to any 
technical or scientific meaning of expressions, and that, having had that 
evidence before them, the court would decide what was the meaning. 


The Lorp Cuter Baron: Probably this may be the state of the law. 
If you must have the facts, as in the case my brother Bramwell has put, 
namely, whether John was the legitimate son, there being another person 
of the same name illegitimate, and if those facts are elements in the decision. 
of the court in a the will, the jury must find the facts. But it 
may be that my brother Martin, who has thrown out the other view, is quite 
right, that if it is a question what a word means, that is not to go to the 
jury atall. The judge is to hear the evidence, and having heard it, he is 
to form his own conclusion, subject to being corrected, if he form a wrong 
one, by the court above; just as in a question of secondary evidence. There 
even the facts he must decide; for if a question arise whether a deed is lost 
or not, so as to admit secondary evidence, you do not call in the assistance 
of a jury to say whether it is lost or not. The judge decides, “ I think, 
upon the evidence, the deed is lost; and, therefore, I think secondary 
evidence may be taken.” 

Sir F. Taestcer: The judge would have to decide, according to the best 
of his judgment, which was the correct meaning of the word, obtaining in- 
formation by judging of the evidence of the witnesses. 

Mr. Baron Martin: All the witnesses, as I understand, concur in stating 
that there is such a thing as = carbonate of iron. It is a thing manufac- 
tured, but it requires to be hermetically sealed, because, when exposed to 
the air, it immediately ceases to be so. But there is another substance which 
is well known as carbonate of iron, which you get at shops, and that is the 
same as hydrated oxide of iron. My impression is, that it is for the judge 
to say which of those two things the carbonate of iron, as contained in the 
written document, means. 

Sir F. Toesicer: Suppose there had been a question whether there was 
such a thing as carbonate of iron. That would be a question for the jury. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: Both parties agree that the construction of an in- 
strument is for the judge. The contest is, that there was some conflict of 
evidence, and the evidence upon that point should be left to the jury. 

Mr. Grove submitted that the question which his lordship ought to have 
left to the jury was—Does that portion of Laming’s patent which mentions 
carbonate, point out to the plaintiff the use of hydrated oxide for purifying 
gas from sulphuretted hydrogen? 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: I am by no means sure that that question ought 
to be left in those terms. I will state what is my notion of the true ques- 
tion. The defendant says, your invention is not new. The plaintiff says, 
show me anything in which my invention is published. The defendant says, 
I will: Laming’s patent, published six years ago, is a publication of your in- 
vention. Then it must be a publication of the invention of hydrated oxide 
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of iron, upon which it is put into the hands of the judge, who is to construe 
it. He says, I see nothing here about hydrated oxide of iron—the word is 
carbonate; now carbonate of iron is not hydrated oxide of iron. Then the 
defendant says, but I show you that here I must mean it, and I will prove 
it in this way, I will show you that it is practically impossible to make, keep, 
or use true carbonate, and that what is popularly so called is hydrated oxide, 
and I will show you that the process described here for using it is the pro- 
cess of your patent. I think the judge ought to have said, if you establish 
that as a fact, I will hold that this is a description by a wrong name of hy- 
drated oxide of iron. But then, if there were conflicting evidence on the 
matter, that conflicting evidence, to my mind, ought to go to the jury. It 
is said here that all the witnesses concur in stating that this is a description 
of hydrated oxide of iron and of its production. If all the witnesses did say 
so, including the plaintiff, I am strongly inclined to think that the plaintiff 
would still have been at liberty to insist on its going to the jury. But sup- 
posing that were not so, and my lord might have said, I shall act on the un- 
animous testimony of all the witnesses, without leaving it to the jury, I am 
at a loss to see, upon this evidence, that all the witnesses do say that this is 
a description of the use and production of hydrated oxide of iron. I cannot 
see that they say so, and, in my opinion, they do not say so. 

ag og lordships here conferred for some time. 

ir F. Tuesicer: Your lordships are aware that there are some points 
reserved to me upon which I am entitled to maintain my nonsuit. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: If those reserved points atfect the disposal of 
the cause, you are entitled to be heard upon them. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: I understand there are two points expressly re- 
served for you, which, if in your favour, would go toa nonsuit. We shall 
not make the rule absolute for a new trial without hearing you. 

The Lorp Cuter Baron: I think we had better hear those points. 

Sir F. Tuesicer: The first point is, that the title does not cover part of 
the invention, which still remains claimed under the disclaimer. In con- 
sidering this question, it will be very + oy indeed to call your lord- 
ships’ attention, in the first place, to the original title in the plaintiff's 

tent. The original title was,“ An improved mode of compressing peat 

‘or making fuel or gas, and of manufacturing gas, and of obtaining certain 
substances applicable to purifying the same.” In the claim there is this 
revivifying process, which is the only one to which your lordships’ atten- 
tion need be directed. It was the fourth claim in the original specification, 
but is the second under the disclaimer. “ Fourthly, Repeatedly renovating 
or re-oxidising the said purifying materials by the action of the air, when- 
ever they, from time to time, cease to absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, so that 
they may be used over and over again to purify the gas.” _ There isno doubt 
that that was covered by the original title. By the disclaimer the title is 
altered to “ An improved mode of manufacturing gas.” Your lordships 
observe that the words “ obtaining certain substances applicable to purify- 
ing the same,” are omitted from the title. Ido not trouble your lordships 
with the first part, with regard to the peat, which is all omitted. It stands 
merely “ An improved mode of manufacturing gas.” Is that title sufficient 
to cover this reviving process? I contend that it is not. 

Mr. Baron CHANNELL: The original title comprises three things : yousay 
the middle one only is left. 
Sir F. Taestaer: The middle one only is left. I apprehend it does 
apply to this reviving process now that it is an enlargement of the patent, 
because the title originally had the addition of “ obtaining certain sub- 
stances applicable to purifying the same,” which was intended to apply to 
this reviving process. Now, my lords, I think I may fairly consider this 
material which is so obtained, the hydrated oxide, as the machine which is 
used for the purpose of the process. I think that will not be an unfair 
illustration of my argument. What is the object of exposing that material 
after it has become saturated with the sulphur to the atmosphere? It is to 
renovate and renew its powers; in fact, to repair the machine. It is no- 
thing more nor less than the mode of repairing.that machine, which is to 
be used for the purpose of the process, to be used again; and, therefore, 
I epee that it does not come at all within the title, “ An improved 
mode of manufacturing gas.” It is not a mode of manufacturing gas at all. 
It is merely enabling the patentee to use those materials which have been 
previously used over again. It is an economical mode, undoubtedly, be- 
cause without the power of renovating these materials they must have been 
newly supplied upon every occasion; and, if I am right in the view which I 
am presenting to your lordships, by way of illustration, that this is really 
in the nature ofa machine, I apprehend that itis nothing more than a mode 
“el ae that machine, or renovating that apparatus, and is not covered 
the title. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: Do I understand you rightly that the invention, 
which is retained by him under his amended patent, is the entire operation? 
“ My improvements in the purification of gas consist of a method of purify- 
ing it from sulphuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, and ammonia, by passing it 
through the following porous material, and of renovating the material em- 
Ploy after it has become inert.” I thought you said that his patent taken 
with the disclaimer was only a patent, in truth, for cleansing? 

Sir F. Tuesicer: Oh no, my lord; he claims the use of the hydrated 
oxide for the purpose of purifying the gas from the sulpburetted hydrogen. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: And the ele of reviving his apparatus? 

Sir F. Tursicer: Undoubtedly. I admit, of course, that ‘An improved 
mode of manufacturing gas” is satisfied and answered by that part of the 
specification which claims the use of the hydrated oxide for the purpose of 
purification. Now, your lordships will see the reason of my illustration of 
the machine. I say this material which is so employed is a machine which 
has been used in the manufacture of gas in that improved mode which is 
claimed in the specification. 

Mr Baron Cuannev: You say that the purifier is a machine used in the 
manufacture of gas, and this is a more economical and better purifier; and 
that the patent taken out for“ Animproved mode of manufacturing gas” 
would not cover a claim for the repair of the machinery used. 

Sir F. Tuesicer: For repairing machinery, because it really is nothing 
more than putting the materials in such a state as will enable them again 
to effect the process which is patented under the claim for the use of 
hydrated oxide. . 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: The effect of that, then, is, that the title should 
have been “ An improved mode of manufacturing gas, and a mode of cleans- 
ing the machine by which it is manufactured.” 
bir F. TuesiceR: Certainly. 

Mr. Baron CHanneLi: The second claim goes beyond the title. 

Sir F. TuEestcer: Yes, my lord. There is a case upon this very subject, 
the case of “Croll v. Edge,” 9, Common Bench, 479. The marginal note of 
that case is as follows:—“ The plaintiff declared against the defendant for 
an alleged infringement of a patent for ‘Improvements in the manufacture 
of gas for the purpose of illumination, and in the apparatus used when trans- 
mitting and measuring gas.’ The defendant pleaded, fourthly, that the 





plaintiff did not particularly describe his invention, and in what manner the 
same was to be performed, &c.; sixthly, that the invention described in 
the specification was a different invention from that for which the 


letters patent were granted, by reason whereof the letters patent were void. || 


At the trial the plaintiff put in a specification, the title of which described 
the invention to be of ‘ Improvements in the manufacture of gas for illumi- 
nation, and in the ue used therein, and when transmitting and mea- 
suring gas,’ and which stated it to relate,—‘ first, to a mode of manufacturing 
gas for the purpose of illumination; secondly, to improvements in setting 
and heating clay retorts for making coal gas; thirdly, to a mode of manu- 
facturing clay retorts; fourthly, to improvements in apparatus for measur- 
ing gas when it is being transmitted to the consumer:’ held that there was 
a material variance between the invention specified, and that described in 
the title of letters patent; and, consequently, that the letters patent were 
void.” Mr. Justice Maule, in giving the opinion of the court, said: “ It ap- 
peared that the letters patent had been granted for the objects mentioned 
in the declaration. The patent was properly described in the declaration 
as a patent for ‘Improvements in the manfacture of gas for the purpose of 
illumination, and in the apparatus used when transmitting and measuring 
gas.’ No specification appeared to have been enrolled of any patent with 
that particular title; but a specification was enrolled, reciting the grant of 
a patent with a title somewhat similar to that mentioned in the declaration, 
but with the additional words ‘therein and’ interpolated between ‘ used’ 
and ‘ when,’ so that the specification as enrolled was in its title or introduc- 
tory part represented as being a specification of an invention for ‘Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of gas for the purpose of illumination, and in the 
apparatus used therein, and when transmitting and measuring gas.’ The in- 
sertion is slight as to the number of words, but it adds most materially to 
the meaning of the sentence, and extends substantially the grant of the 
crown; because the title, as suggested in the specification, represents the 
patent as being a patent for different kinds of apparatus used for two dis- 
tinct things—viz., the making of gas, and the transmitting and measuring 
it. The making of gas is a chemical operation which has now become fami- 





liar ,and consists in evolving from coal, or other suitable material, ordinarily 
by means of heat, the gas which is contained therein or capable of being 
produced therefrom. The improvement of the apparatus used in that pro- 
cess is described in the edition as one of the objects of the patent. 
The other object which is mentioned in the title of the specification is, the! 
improvement of apparatus used in ‘transmitting and measuring The | 
transmission and measuring of gas, as is well known, are performed by | 
sending it through pipes and through a certain instrument called a/| 
meter, on its way to the premises of the consumer. The two! 
objects thus referred to are evidently perfectly distinct from, and inde- | 
pendent of, each other—the manufacture of gas being one thing, and the 
issuing it for consumption another. Now, the patent granted, was a/ 
patent ‘For certain improvements in the manufacture of gas for the purpose | 
of illumination, and in the apparatus used '"—not ‘ when manufacturing gas,’ | 
but ‘when transmitting and measuring gas.’ The title did not profess to | 
comprehend improvements in any apparatus used in making gas. The! 
patentees, in representing to the crown the nature of the invention which 
they had discovered, did not give the crown notice that they claimed the 
exclusive use of any apparatus for making gas. The title of the patent, as 
described in the specification, is one which comprehends as well improve- 
ments in apparatus for making gas, as improvements in apparatus used in 
its transmission and metage. And, when the body of the specification is 
looked at, one main part of the patentee’s claim consists of what may be, 
and probably is, a new mode of manufacturing clay retorts—an apparatus 
used in the manufacture, and not in the transmitting and measuring of| 
gas. Any person reading the specification for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the patentees claimed as their exclusive right, would see, without 
doubt, that a material branch of their claim, and of the patent, the specifi- 
cation of which they were professing to enrol, was an improvement in 
apparatus used in the manufacture of gas. Now, no patent at all has been 
granted to them for that: and it appears to us to be difficult to suppose 
that the enrolling a specification in the terms here used can have been in- 
tended as otherwise than an attempt on the part of the grantees to remedy 
an oversight, and so to alter and enlarge the patent.” Therefore, in that 
case, it was considered that the claim was for the manufacture of clay 
retorts, or in the transmission of gas. It was held that that was not 
covered by the title, and it appears to me, with submission, to be a 
direct authority in favour of this objection, which I made at the trial, 
and which was reserved to me, that now, as the title stands, there is 
nothing whatever in the title which extends to this claim of renewing the 
apparatus, or, as I may say, again repairing the machine which is to be 
used for the purpose of an improved mode of manufacturing the gas. There 
was another question also upon which I claimed, upon the specification it- 
self, a nonsuit. In page 15 he claims, “ Firstly, the purifying coal gas from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, cyanogen, and, more or less perfectly, from ammo- 
nia, by passing it through the precipitated or hydrated oxides of iron.” 
There is a little ambiguity in the expression here, arising out of the evidence 
of Dr. Taylor, who told us that artificial hydrates were precipitated; that 
all precipitated oxides were hydrated; but that all hydrates were not pre- 





cipitated: and he further told us that there was an artificial hydrate, and 
also a native hydrate made. There is a little ambiguity here. Dr. Taylor | 
said that he should understand, by the use of the term “ precipitated,” hy- | 
drated; but the words are, “through the precipitated or hydrated oxides of | 
iron, or the sulphates or oxychlorides of iron.” Therefore, whether he 
means to say precipitated, meaning hydrated, or precipitated, or hydrated, 
perhaps it may be difficult to understand, upon reading this specification; 
but I will take it that he uses the term generally, and means hydrated ox- 
ides. Hydrated oxides consist of two descriptions—the artificial and the 
native; and it was proved that the native oxides would not be at all effi- 
cient for the purpose of purifying gas. 

The Lorp Curer Baron: Too compact. 

Sir F. ToEestcer: Too compact, my lord. If the plaintiff has claimed all 
hydrated oxides, then he has included in his claim the native oxides, which 
will not answer the rp see or, if he meant to claim the hydrated oxides 
only, and which would answer the purpose, he has not pointed out which 
those are. He has put the public to the necessity of making experiments; 
and therefore his specification is bad. At the trial I cited the case of 
“ Stevens v. Keating,” 2nd Exchequer Reports, 772, which is a case familiar 
to my Lord Chief Baron. I will read the marginal note of that case, which 
is—“ The specification of a patent for ‘a process or method of combining 
various materials so as to form stuccoes, plasters, and cements; and for the 
manufacture of artificial stones, marbies, &c., used in buildings.’ After 
stating the invention to consist in producing certain hard cements of the 
combination of the powder of gypsum, powder of limestone and chalk, with 
other materials—such combinations being (subsequent to their mixing) 
submitted to heat—described the method or process of making a cement 
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from gypsum to consist in mixing with powdered gypsum strong alkali 
(e.g., best American pearlash), dissolved in a certain proportion of water; 
tl this solution to be neutralised with acid (sulphuric acid being the best); 
the mass to be kept in agitation, and the acid to be added gradually till the 
effervescence should cease; and then a certain proportion of water to be 
added (if other alkali were used, the quantity to be varied in proportion to 
its strength); and the mixture, having been brought to a proper consist- 
ence by the further addition of powdered gypsum, to be dried in moulds, 
and finally subjected to a furnace capable of producing a red heat. The 
description of making the cement differed little from that of the pre- 
ceding process. ‘The specification, after proceeding to state the mode of 
using the cement so made, concluded by stating that other alkalies 
and acids, besides those before mentioned, would answer the purposes 
of the invention, though not so well, and that the inventor claimed 
the method of process thereinbefore described—Held, that the specifi- 
cation was bad; for that either the inventor claimed all acids and 
alkalies, or only those which would answer the purpose; in the former of 
which cases, as some acids and alkalies would not answer the purposes of 
the invention, the specification was therefore bad; and in the latter it was 
bad, for not specifying those acids and alkalies which would be found to 
succeed.” My lords, that seems to be a distinct authority for showing that 
this specification, claiming as it does, without any qualification or exception, 
all hydrated oxides of iron, is too large, because it necessarily comprehends 
hydrated oxides, which will not answer the purpose. There is no attempt 
here to distinguish between those hydrates which will answer the purpose 
and those which will not. It appeared from the evidence that there were 
experiments made by the different witnesses on native and other hydrates, 
and they found that it would not answer. Under these circumstances, I 
submit to your lordships that on this ground, the specification is bad, and 
we are entitled to a nonsuit. 

Mr. Hix: On the first point, the point with regard to the title, your 
lordships will bear in mind the evidence given at the trial by Dr. Taylor: 
that the use of the hydrated oxide of iron in purifying gas converts it into 
a sulphuret of iron, and it ceases to be of any effect for purification. It is 
admitted that that is an improvement in the manufacture of gas. But then 
next he says, “I claim a mode of converting that sulphuret of iron into oxide 
of iron.” Is that an improvement in the manufacture of gas? I say that 
the illustration of my friend, Sir F. Thesiger, directly applies. I claim, 
secondly, a mode of improving or renewing the machine, by which machine, 
when so improved or renewed, I may then purify more gas. The 
case of “ Croll v. Edge” is a distinct authority on the point. We have the 
same issues here as the issues raised in that case. 

Mr. BaronCHANNELL: There was a good deal of discussion in the Common 
Pleas, in “ Croll v. Edge,” as to what plea should be allowed. 

Mr. Hix: Here is this, that the invention described in the specification is 
another and different invention to that for which the letters patent were 
granted. The point is taken, of course, as applying to the altered specifi- 
cation. 

Mr Baron CHANNELL: I remember, after the judgment was delivered in 
“Croll v. Edge,” there were two or three applications made to the court, 
not to alter the substance of the decision, but to consider on what plea the 
objections were to be allowed. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Does not “ gas” in the title mean gas that ultimately 
goes to the consumer? 

Mr. Hitt: Perhaps it does, my lord. 

Mr. Baron Martin: Then “an improved mode of manufacturing gas” 
should be “ using inthat manufacture a substance: ” that is to say, this sub- 
stance, “ which, having purified one volume of gas, has been submitted to 
the air, and used to purify another.” 

Mr. Hitt: Rendered fit to purify another. The plaintiff says, I make 
my instrument a machine fit to purify after you have manufactured a por- 
tion of gas: therefore it is necessary that this machine should have some- 
thing done to it, so as to convert it into a machine. In “ Croll v. Edge,” 
the improved mode of preparing the retort was {held not to be within the 
specification. 

Mr. Baron Martin: What are the words? 

Mr. Hitu: The title in “ Croll v. Edge” was “ Improvements in the manu- 
facture of gas for the purpose of illumination, and in the apparatus used 
when transmitting and measuring gas.” <A patentee is required to describe 
the invention for which the patent has been granted. The invention for 
which the patent has been granted is manifest by the title, and he must be 
therefore careful by his specification not to enlarge that for which the 
patent has been granted. He hasno right toinclude anything in the specifi- 
cation which isnot within the description of the title; and herethe question 
simply is, whether a mode by which the machine is rendered fit to be used 
again—that is, converting the sulphuret into an oxide—can be called any 
portion of the manufacture. 

Mr. Baron Martin: In some vessel used in the manufacture of gas, there 
is a deposit to a very great extent in this operation of gas manufactured by 
a machine; a man discovers that by doing something he can cleanse that, 
and enable the same machine, which had always previously been thrown 
aside as useless, after being used once, to be used again—might he not call 
that “an improved mode of manufacturing gas?” 

Mr. Hitz: That is hardly a fair illustration, for this reason, that the che- 
mical combination in this case changes the thing altogether; it ceases to be 
an oxide. There it is only a mode of cleaning his vessel, but here the sub- 
stance has become chemically changed. You have to convert the substance 
back again into that only substance which is fit for purifying gas. 

Mr. Baron BRAMWELL: eer he had not mentioned this mode of puri- 
fying, and a chemist then had said, “that will never pay, because it will be 
too costly, unless you can use the material over again.” Of course, his patent 
would have been bad then. 

Mr. Hit: It would be useless. Will your lordships see what the plaintiff 
has disclaimed. His old title was: “ An improved mode of compressing peat 
for making fuel or gas, and of manufacturing gas, and of obtaining certain 
substances applicable to purifying the same.” He disclaims “ obtaining 
substances applicable to purifying the same.” It is omitted altogether; and 
he says, I now confine myself to “ An improved mode of manufacturing gas.” 
It is no longer obtaining the oxide of iron by converting the sulphate into 
oxide, but he says, I now merely claim an improvement in the manufacture 
of . He himself is the person who created the difficulty. He limits him- 
self. There are several things for which the old patent was taken out which 
were comprised within that title, and one of those was this very thing—the 
obtaining of substances applicable to the purification of gas. I, therefore, 
submit to your lordships that this case comes directly within “Croll v. 
Edge;” and those pleas under which the judge says. ultimately, in giving 
the judgment of the. court, “ We, therefore, think the specification insuffi- 
cient, and that. the objection properly arises on the sixth plea.” That is, 
that the specification was for another and different invention, which is the 
very same plea that we have in this case. 





Mr. Wester followed on the same side. 
Mr. Know es: I will show the court that when my friend admits, as I 
understand he does, that this title might have comprehended the revivifying 
process if originally the title had only stood as it does now, my friend is | 
out of court, because, originally, the only words applicable to the revivifying 
rocess were the words we retained—a new mode of manufacturing pnd 
My friends have entirely mistaken the meaning of the last words in this | 
title. We began with a new mode of compressing peat, or making fuel or | 
gas. That is disclaimed, “and of manufacturing gas,” that is retained, with 
the words “ improved mode.” Then comes, “ and of obtaining certain sub- 
stances applicable to purifying the same.” My learned friends assume 
that these words “ obtaining certain substances applicable to purifying the 
same,” are intended to point to the process of revivification. They are not 
at all. We begin in the second page with the description of the mode of 
compressing peat. That answers the first title. Then we come to the mode 
of manufacturing gas, and the improvements in the purification of gas. I 
call your attention to page 4. “As soon as the material ceases to purif 
the gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, the gas is to be shut off from the puri- 
fier, and a communication is to be opened to the external air.” That is the 
revivifying process, and has nothing to do with the obtaining certain sub- 
stances, nor is it meant. Wher you come to page 6 you find these words: 
—“ My mode of obtaining certain substances applicable to purifying gas, 
consists of a method of making the precipitated oxides and sulphates of iron.” 
It is to this that that applies. When you strike that description out you 
strike out so much of the title as appliesto it. Then we leave “ an improved 
method of purifying gas,” which was all that describes the revivifying process 
in the original, and my friend admits that that was perfectly good. Is not 
the revivifying process included in the improved mode of manufacturing 
gas? What is the importance the courts give to the title of a patent—is 
there anything in a title that deceives? The revivifying process is a mode 
of manutacturing gas. Admitting the air into that revivifying process—is 
not that a part of the method? What is it they say is not included? You 
put the hydrate of iron into the receiver, and when it is charged with sul- 
hur you open the purifier and you allow a current of air to go through. 
$ not that part of the process of manufacturing gas? In “ Croll v. Edge,” 
the parties altered the title of the patent altogether, and sought to apply it 
to something not included in the original title at all Therefore, I say 
that “Croll v. Edge” has nothing to do with the case. In the case of 
“Sturn v. Delarue,” which has been cited to the court, the decision goes 
much further than the court is asked to go to-day,in supporting the title of 
the patent; and I say I have shown that my friends are quite wrong in the 
grounds upon which they have based theirargument. “The obtaining certain 
substances” had nothing to do with the revivifying process; and I say the title 
is amply large enough to include the revivifying process as “an improved 
method of manufacturing gas.” My learned friend's objection is, that we 
do not point out the distinction between artificial hydrates and native hy- 
drates; and if you look at the manner in which this part is specified, you 
will find that Dr. Taylor was perfectly right when he read this as applying 
to artificial hydrates. Your lordships will find, by referring to the specifi- 
cation, that it is precipitated oxide which Mr. Hills claims. He says, in 
page 12, “I take the subsulphates, the oxychlorides, or the hydrated or 
ge oop oxides.” What he means is, “I take all precipitated oxides.” 

e does not point here to the native oxides at all, but to the artificial oxide 
which is prepared by precipitation. 

Mr. Grove: The only question is, has the patentee, by hisconduct, speci- 
fication, and disclaimer, in any way shown that he has altered the inven- 
tion, which was the case in “ Croll ». Edge?” I submit that he has not. 
Then as to the point about hydrated or precipitated, not only are the words 
used doubly throughout, but in the first part where he uses them he says, 
“TI take the hydrated or precipitated oxides of iron, which I prefer to use 
in rather a damp state,” which would be the very mode in which they would 
exist as precipitated. 

Mr. Hixypmarcu followed on the same side, and, at the conclusion of his 
address, their lordships stated that they would reserve their judgment. 








THAMES POLICE COURT. 
Fripay, APRIL 24, 
THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS-WORKS, 

Mr. Alexander Angus Croll, the engineer of the Great Central Gas- Works, 
on the north-east side of Bow Common, in the parish of Bromley St. Leonard, | 
Middlesex, appeared before Mr. Yardley to answer a summons taken out by | 
Mr. Edward Fulcher, inspector of nuisances, and sanitary inspector for the | 
Poplar District Board of Works, and which summons charged that the fol- | 
lowing nuisances existed on the gas company’s premises :—Several open pits | 
for the reception of refuse from gas purifiers; two open tar tanks; open am- | 
moniacal liquor tank ; and method of slacking coke ovens by foul water, | 
giving off filthy effluvia. | 

Mr. Exuls, solicitor, conducted the prosecution for the Poplar District 
Board of Works and the principal members of that board. Mr. C. C. Ceely, | 
their clerk, and a great number of influential inhabitants of the district, | 
whose health has been effected by the operations of the gas company, were in 
attendance. The secretary, and many shareholders of the Great Central Gas 
Company, were also present, and the proceedings, ange important in- 
terests on the one hand, and the health of the population of a large district 
on the other, created more than ordinary sensation. 

Mr. Croll admitted that a nuisance did exist, and stated that he reported 
upon it so far back as February, 1854, and recommended that the process of 
purifying the gas with wet lime should be altered, and purification by means 
of oxide of iron be substituted. 

The secretary of the gas company said there was every wish on the part of 
that body to carry on their operations in the least offensive manner possible. 
There was no difference of opinion as to suppressing ary nuisance which 
might exist, but there was a little difference of opinion as to the means by 
which it could be effected. 

Mr. YARDLEY said this was a complaint on the part of the representatives 
of the parish, and if it was proved a nuisance did exist, he must order it to be 
abated. He would rather this matter was amicably arranged instead of his 
being called. upon to make an order and to enforce it. He had no doubt the 

arish officials did not prefer the complaint against the gas company from any 
Postile motive, for the company were large ratepayers. 

The SecrETARY: We are very large ratepayers. 

Dr. ANSELL, medical officer of health for the Poplar District Board of 
Works, said the nuisance was of a threefold character, and he particularly 
complained that the refuse water from the lime, after it had been used in 
purifying the gas, was again used to cool the hot coke from the retorts, 
and the most offensive vapours were throw off and diffused over the locality. 
He must insist on pure water being used. He produced a bottle of the 
refuse water, which he took out of one of the blue billy pits on the gas- 
works, It was avile smelling compound. The premises altogether were a 
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great nuisance. There were open tar-tanks, open tanks containing ammo- 
niacal liquor, and seven open pits for the reception of refuse from the gas 


purifiers. 
Mr. Croll said that all the tanks and — could be covered over, and he 
would recommend that to be done without delay; but the apparatus for 
urifying bd by oxide of iron would take several months to construct, and 
attended with an expense of some th ds of pounds. He had recom- 
mended it to be done a long while ago, but the directors had not come to 
any determination on the matter. His own engagements with them would 
rterminate in September. With respect to the use of foul water in cooling the 
hot coke from the retorts, that could not have happened, because, if the 
‘refuse water had been used for such a purpose, the nuisance would be fearful. 
Dr. ANSELL: So the nuisance is fearful; it is most horrible. 
Mr. Croll: The people in the retort-house could not stand it if the refuse 
‘water was used, 

Mr. Exxis said he was prepared to prove his case in the most complete 
manner, and that foul water had been used in slacking glowing coke. He 
would prefer having the magistrate’s order for the suppression of an intoler- 
able nuisance to waiting speculatively for six months. The large tanks hold- 
ing ammoniacal liquor gave off the most odious fumes. 

tr. Croll: I own they are not agreeable. 

Mr. Exuis: And the receptacles for refuse matter cover an area of upwards 
of 16,000 superficial feet. 

Mr. Croll promised that no refuse water should be used, and all the tanks 
and pits should be covered over; but he wanted seven months to change the 
purifl cation. 
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Dr. ANSELL: Would the magistrate be kind enough to take a smell of the 
gas-works before he gave his decision? (A laugh.) 

Mr. Yarpiey: That would do no good, and might do me harm. (Laughter. ) 

Dr. ANSELL said the water from the well on the gas company’s premises 
ought not to be used in the cooling process. The purest water—that supplied | | 
by the East London Water-Works Company—should be used. 

The Secretary of the gas company said the water in the well on the com- 
pany’s premises had been analysed by Dr. Letheby, of the London Hospital, 
who said it was as free from sulphuretted a as the water of any 
ordinary well. He was very sorry he had not brought that report with him. 

After a long discussion, 

Mr. YARDLEY said it was admitted on all sides that the nuisance was of a 
threefold character; and he suggested, instead of making an order at present, 
that the summons be adjourned for six weeks, on the defendant undertaking | | 
to cover over the tanks and the blue billy pits, and prevent the escape of any 
offensive effluvia; also, that none but pure water should be used in cooling the 
glowing coke from the retorts; and that a longer time should be allowed to 
change the purification of the gas. 

The magistrate’s suggestion was agreed to, and a minute of the arrange- 
ment was entered in a book by Mr. Bowdler, the clerk. 

Mr. Fuicuer asked for costs. 

Mr. Yarpixey: Yes; the gas company will have to pay the costs when the 
case is finally arranged. 

The parties then retired. 











COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 

The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of this Company was held at the 
London Tavern, on Friday, the 17th inst., to receive the report of the 
directors, and to declare a dividend to the 3lst day of December last— 
J. Hotsert Witson, Esq., (Deputy Chairman) presided. 

The CHarrMAN said: Before I commence the business of the day, I have 
@ promise to fulfil. I have been requested by our worthy chairman (Mr. 

isbury Butler, M.P.) to apologise to you for his absence on the present 
occasion, You are all aware of the great fatigue and excitement he has 
recently undergone, and I have to state to you that he feels a perfect cessa- 
tion from work to be absolutely necessary to re-establish his health. I am 
= certain that, _—- we may — the fact of his necessary absence 

m this meeting, we shall not Pe ge compliance with his request; and 
that it is the sincere wish of us all that the repose which he is enjoying may 
be the means of restoring him to his accustomed strength and activity, and 
be the means of preserving so valuable a life to his family and to the world. 
(Hear, hear.) In thus apologising for him, I do not wish to cast any gloom 
over your minds; and am, therefore, happy to tell you that I have recently 
seen him, and have every reason to hope that in a few days he will be 
perfectly recovered. Gentlemen, I have said a word for my friend; let me 
now say a word for myself. I have been called upon at the last moment to 
take the place of our worthy chairman, and I must throw myself upon your 
indulgence, and crave a little of that consideration and kindness which on 
some ——o occasions you have not withheld from me. I trust that with 
that I shall be enabled to conduct the business of the day to your satisfaction. 
It is not my intention to occupy time so valuable as yours is with any detail 
of the works of the company—sufficient for me to say, I believe our concern 
is in a sound and healthy state; and that not a gentleman will leave this 
room with any feeling of regret that he has invested his capital in the under- 
taking. (Hear, hear.) I shall now ask the secretary to read the usual docu- 
ments, but before sitting down I ought perhaps to mention one other thing. 
We are met here at a much later period in the month than we have ever 
done before, or than we wish and intend to do in future. This is owing to 
the business of the general election, which has occupied so much of the atten- 
tion of the country during the last few weeks. It was the hope of our 
chairman, in fixing so late a day, that he should have had the pleasure of 
meeting you on this occasion; and he would have done so, but for the 
circumstance to which I have alluded, and which has deprived us of the able 
assistance he has always given us. 

The Secretary (Mr. Jaques) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The CuarrMAN: I will proceed now to affix the corporate seal to the 
register of proprietors.. 

Mr. Box: Previous to doing so, I beg to ask whether the register of this 
company has been examined and found correct? There has been so much 
fraud in the commercial world of late that it seems desirable we should know 
before you affix the seal to our list of shareholders. 


Mr. Wexss: As one of the auditors, perhaps I may be permitted to say I 
have gone into the matter, and have found that all is correct. 


The CuarrMan : I may also state that we have deemed it requisite that a 
committee of directors should examine into the whole of the share accounts 
of the company. They have been engaged in that investigation since last No- 
vember ; not that we at all distrusted the integrity of our servants, but because 
we felt it desirable, in meeting you here to-day, that we should be able to 
state what is the exact position of our share capital. Having been thus 
engaged from week to week, I may inform you that the labours of that com- 
mittee are so nearly brought to a close, that they are able to assure you of 
every thing being perfectly correct. They have traced the history of every 
share, from the commencement to the present time, and have found no error 
of any account in the matter. I am sure that it will be a great pleasure to 

‘ou to learn that we have taken this trouble, and that it has resulted in so 
‘avourable a conclusion. The auditors also have gone through the accounts, 
and I think we may say that we are in as good and safe a position as any 
other company. 

Mr. Box, amidst considerable interruption, proceeded to say that he had 
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gone over the capital account during the last two or three years, and found 
a discrepancy of £34. y 

The SecrETARY said that, assuming the honourable proprietor’s figures to 
be right, he could only suppose that the difference arose from the payment of 
interest upon calls. 

The Cuarrman said he had not the slightest doubt that, on an examina- 
tion of the accounts, the apparent error could easily be reconciled. It was a 
great pity the honourable proprietor should occupy the time of the meeting 
with a supposed discrepancy of £34 in a capital of £200,000 or £300,000. 
when by going to the company’s office at any time he could have satisfied 
himeelf at once of the strict accuracy of the accounts. (Hear, hear.) _ 

After some further remarks by Mr. Box, which were listened to with the 
utmost impatience, the seal was affixed to the register of proprietors by the 
unanimous consent of the meeting. ; 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting. 

Mr. Box rose to object to the confirmation, on the ground, as he stated, 
that, though the minutes contained an entry that a “‘ scheme’”’ for a dividend || 
was laid before the proprietors on the occasion referred to, no such scheme | 
was, in fact, presented. | | 

The CHarRMAN said he did not like to have to contradict the honourable || 
proprietor, but he had a distinct recollection of the scheme being read. (Loud || 
cries of ** Hear, hear.’’) | | 

Mr. BurNELL: What is meant by the word “scheme?” | 

The Cuarnman : It is the term used in our act of Parliament. I am not, | 
= to say what was the full meaning intended to be conveyed by the | 

gislature, but I take it in general terms to mean a brief statement of the | 
amount in hand available for dividend. 

The minutes were then confirmed, and 

The Secretary read the following report :— 

Your directors have convened this meeting pursuant to the provisions of the com- 
pany’s Act of Incorporation, by which it is enacted that an ordinary meeting shall 
be held some time in the month of April. 

The bal heet and ts of the company, to the 3lst day of December, 
having been signed by the chairman, and examined and certified by the auditors, will | 
be presented and read. 

The directors are gratified in being able to report a steady increase in the consump- | 
tion of gas during the past half year. 

The directors are of opinion that the results of the past half year’s business justify 
a continuance of the dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum; and accordingly | 
they recommend a division of the profits for the half year ending the 3lst day of De- 
cember, at and after the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income tax. 

The directors have prepared a scheme for such a dividend, which will be presented | 
to the shareholders for adoption. | 

The laying of the new main for the supply of gas to the Isle of Dogs was completed 
on the 30th day of October, and has continued to supply that district without inter- | 
ruption. 

The erection of the house on the works for the engineer, together with the boundary | 
wall, alluded to in former reports, have been completed. The engineer is now resid- | 
ing on the works, and the company derives the benefit of a constant supervision by 
that officer. 

At the last ordinary meeting, the chairman mentioned that the directors were in- | 
creasing the size of several of the trunk mains, and the advantages anticipated have 
been fully realised. | 

The directors, with the view of carrying out more fully these operations, have en- 1 
tered into a contract for the supply of a quantity of 14-inch mains to be laid from the || 
works to Bow, and which will enable them to abandon the make of gas at the Bow || 
station, and thus concentrate the whole manufacture at Stepney. 

The attention of the directors has been called to the application to Parliament for | 
a bill entitled ‘* The Victoria Gas Company,” for the supply of gas to North Wool- | 
wich and West Ham. This bill will be carefully watched by your directors and the | | 
interests of this company guarded. 

The shareholders will have learned from the circular convening this meeting that 
the following directors—viz., Thomas Brushfield, John Jones, and John Solomons, 
Esqrs., will go out of office by rotation, and that, being eligible, they have offered 
themselves for re-election; and Heney Webb, Esq., auditor, will go out of office by 
ae and, being eligible, has given notice of his intention to offer himself for re- 
election. 

The directors have only to add that they believe the affairs of the company are 
based upon a firm foundation; and that, wit ical g t, due regard 
being had to efficiency, there is every prospect of a continuance of the prosperity of 
the company. . 

The SecrErary also presented the following statements of account :— 
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The CuHarnman: Gentlemen, the resolution that I shall now move is, 
“That the report and accounts now read be received, adopted, and entered 
apon the minutes.” ; 

Mr. Ruopes seconded the motion. ‘ ; 

Mr. BuRNELL: Before you put the question, sir, I should like to submit a 
resolution to the effect, ‘That the report be received.” An opportunity will 
thus be afforded to any gentleman to make what remarks he thinks proper 
before the report is adopted . ' 

The CHa1RMAN: I do not intend to put the question until every gentle- 
man has had an opportunity of expressing his sentiments. : 
| Mr. BurGEss: should just like to say, that I really think £750 is a very 
arge amount to give our directors every half year for devoting two or three 
jhours each weekly to the affairs of the company. I think they should be 
satisfied with £1000 a year amongst them. Iwas in hopes that the senior 
director (Mr. Bratt) would have come forward and stated as much on behalf 
ef his colleagues. (A laugh.) With regard to the affairs of the ~—o, I 
believe we ought to be in a much better position than we are, as we have had 
very superior advantages. I am one of the trustees who sold them the land, 
and, after all the benefits which they have derived from it, I say I am very 
much surprised we have not a better dividend, and that we have nothing at 
all in the shape of a reserve-fund. We have nothing to fall back upon to 
meet contingencies; and, as we have got our plant complete, I think that 
|after ten years’ working we ought to have a very handsome sum set aside to 
keep the company out of danger. Then, in reference to the gentlemen who 
are retiring from the board by rotation, I think it would be far better if their 
places were not filled up. 

The CuarnMAN: That is a point which will come before usafterwards. In 
reference to the reserve-fund, I may remind the honourable proprietor that 
| we have £7000 laid by for depreciation. 
|| Mr. Box said he wished to put several questions to the chairman, upon 
|| each of which he would like a distinct and separate reply. 
|| The CuarrMAN said he thought it would S a more convenient course if 
| ‘the questions were all put at once. He would take notes of each and reply 
| to them, as far as he was able, altogether. (Hear, hear.) 
|| Mr. Box, after strongly objecting to such a course, felt it better to respect 
|| the evident feeling of the meeting, and proceeded to propose his questions. 

| He wished to know—Ist. What was the amount of the contingent-fund, and 

| how it was invested? 2nd. What had become of the liquidation-fund, which 
| at one period was said to amount to £1357, but which had disappeared from 
| the accounts altogether for the last year or two? 3rd. As to the amount of 
|doans: it was stated that the company had borrowed £58,300, and he wished 
to know for what pu the loans were raised, and how the money had been 
appropriated ? 4th. hat amount had been written off in the several schemes 
for making dividends during the last three years and a half? Sth. What had 
‘become of the surplus profit of £108 said to be devoted to dividend, which was 
in excess of the actual dividends paid during the period he had last men- 
tioned? 6th. What had been the amount of revenue derived by the company 
from coals used oa the last half year? 7th. What was the expenditure 
during that period? 8th. How much was the expenditure in excess of the 
revenue? 9th. What accounted for such excess of expenditure over revenue 
during the last three years anda half? 10th. Out of what sum had the di- 
vidends been paid? 11th. The amount written off this half year was stated 
to be £4506, the present balance was £7581, which was only equal to paying 
a dividend of y Ly cent., and leave a balance to be carried to the next half 
ome of £347 ; the directors proposed to divide 6 per cent., and he wished to 
ow where they got it from? (Much impatience being manifested, the 
honourable proprietor sat down, stating that he thought what he had stated 











other remarks which he should make afterwards on the manufacturing de- 
partment. (Renewed laughter.) 
The CuainMAN: Do I understand that you have put all your questions? 


the company. 


I should have the greatest pleasure in answering all his inquiries to the best 
of my ability, but I ask you, as men of business, whether it is not utterly im- 
possible for me at the moment to reply to some of those which he has pro- 


and a half, and accounts which we cannot be expected to have here to-day. I 
think we may at once dispose of all such questions by stating that all we 
have to do with to-day are the accounts just rendered, and which are now be- 
fore you. The accounts of every previous half year have been submitted as 
these have been, having undergone the same previous examination, and they 
have been passed by you. (Mr. Box: Not byme!) Ithink neither Mr. Box 
nor any other gentleman can reasonably expect, at the present moment, that 
we should be prepared with details such as he has asked for. (Hear, hear.) 
But there are some questions which I can and will answer at once. The first 
was in reference to the contingent-fund—what is its amount, and how has it 
been invested? The amount at the present moment is £6944. 0s. 8d., and the 
mode of its investment is, in the working capital of the company. It kas 
been felt to be more desirable to take that money for the purpose than to call 
up more share capital. (Hear, hear.) A portion of it—t am reminded by a 
brother director—was invested in the purchase of a freehold, a most valu- 








would ‘‘about do for the present.’’ Loud laughter.) ‘There were some | 


Mr. Box: Yes, I have put all I have to put bearing upon the finances of 


The CHarRMAN : Gentlemen, I mentioned before Mr. Box commenced that 


posed ? ‘pen, hear.) Many of his inquiries embrace a period of three years 
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able property which we have at Stepney ; the other portion is, as I said, most 
advantageously employed in the working of the company ; it is debited with 
interest at the rate of £5 per cent., or £169 each half year. 

Mr. Burcess: What is the value of the freehold at Stepney ? 

The CuarrMAN: I should think you would be able to answer that ques- 
~~ ~~ as you are the party we purchased it of. (“* Hear, hear,”’ and 
a laugh. 

Mr. Box: That is not a suitable answer to give. 

The Cuarrman: I must appeal to the meeting whether Mr. Box is in order 
in interrupting me. I allowed him to make his statements without inter- 
ruption. (Hear, hear.) 

r. BurcEss: My reas®n for asking the question was, that I thought you 
were referring to some land at a distance from the works; but I now find it 
is the ground upon which the works themselves are built. 

The Cuatrman: The next question which Mr. Box put was as to the 
liquidation-fund. It certainly is not in this half year’s account, but in 
former half years it was. It has been employed in paying off bonds and 
divers matters which at various periods we have brought before the share- 
holders; but, of course, I cannot pledge myself off-hand to all the details, 
and tell you, item after item, of so large an undertaking as this is. Then, as 
to the amount of loans; they are £58,000, and the money so borrowed forms 
a portion of the my of the company. There are many of the 
British bond holders who had the right to claim the amount of their bonds 
at the end of three years. Those claims are frequently being made, and we 
have employed some — of this money in paying them off as they arise. 
I think we have paid about £30,000 in this way. desire to give you as 
much information as I can, our interests are identical, and you have a right 
to ask and I to give you all that lies in my power; but it is not always easy 
for a chairman to give what he may wish to do—clear and explicit statements 
in answer to questions put, without previous intimation. Therefore, if m 
remarks do not appear sufficiently definite you must ascribe it, not to a wi 
to throw dust in your eyes—(Hear, hear.)—but to the difficulty arising from 
ay Sey upon on the moment to go through the labyrinth of figures which 
Mr. Box has interrogated me upon. (Hear, hear.) Any proprietor desiring 
further information, if he will come down to the works, r shall be happy to 
meet him, and five him every information which reference to the pe of 
the company will afford. I now gome to questions which I certainly think 
Mr. Box had no occasion to ask—viz., what amount has been written off for 
the last three years and a half, and what has become of the £108 surplus 
profit said to be in excess of dividends? I will merely state that this £108 
still stands to the account of dividends at the bank ; we have not appropriated 
it—there it is. We bank now at one of the joint stock banks, where we are 
allowed interest upon deposits ; and in our separate dividend account each half 
year you will find the amount with its accumulations of interest. Mr. Box 
asks, what is the revenue and expenditure for the last three years and a half, 
and he also asks the same question about the present half year. Gentlemen, 
you have had the accounts read to you by the secretary, and you can have 
the items of income and expenditure read over again if you desire it. 

The Secrerary: The total amount of receipts is £69,755. 3s. 3d., and of 
expenditure £65,200. 14s. 6d. 

Mtr. Box: That does not touch the question. 

The CuarnMAN: If you wish to have the accounts made out in a different 
way it is quite open to you to make the proposition, but we cannot satisfy you 
in this manner to-day. 

Mr. Box : You say you have £7891 available for dividend, but I say you 
have only £7581, for there is £310 to write off for interest upon bonds. 

The Secretary: That has been deducted. Theitem is—‘‘ To amount for 
interest upon British debentures £310,” and the balance is £7891. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, the next question was—‘* What is the excess 
of expenditure over revenue?’ That appears to me to be the most extra- 
ordinary question ever put, when we show you a balance the other way, avail- 
able for dividend of between £7000 and £ ; and I say it would be a dis- 
grace to any board of directors to come here and address an intelligent body 
of shareholders, proposing to them to declare a dividend of 6 per cent., if the 
expenditure was, as is suggested, in excess of income. (Hear, hear.) I trust, 
gentlemen, that, so long as I am connected with this company, we shall never 
labour under the stigma of paying dividends out of capital. (Hear, hear,) It 
has never been charged upon us before, and I trust never will be again. 
(Cheers.) Then he asks, ‘‘ What has been the excess of expenditure over 
income 2 last three years and a half?” Gentlemen, you have had 
the accounts before you, from time to time, during that period; and, if 
there had been such an excess, can it be ——— that you would have de- 
clared a dividend? Mr. Box has been here himself on these occasions; he 
has watched our proceedings narrowly, and why has he not objected before ? 
(Hear, hear.) I should be truly ashamed of myself if, as your deputy 
chairman, I had ever proposed that you should divide one per cent., if I was 
not sure that you were ina position todoso. I believe I have answered every 
question that I could be expected to do, to the best of my ability. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Box rose again to —_ amidst loud expressions of disapprobation. 

A Proprietor appealed to the chair not to allow the time of the meet- 
ing to be wasted in hearing Mr. Box talk. 

r. Lewis said, as business and professional men, the time of the share~ 
holders was too valuable to be frittered away in this manner. (Hear, hear.) 
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The CuarrMan said Mr. Box had had a full opportunity for putting 
whatever questions he thought proper; he had received answers to most 
of those questions, and now the matter must close. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. R.A Gray said there was a very simple method of dealing with the 
matter. Mr. Box had received what must be satisfactory replies to his in- 
quiries; let the chairman now take the opinion of the meeting as to the 
propriety of allowing him to proceed. 

r. Box, however, persisted in speaking, quoting at some length the 
figures of a document which he held in his hand, and which purported to 
be an analysis of the last half year’s accounts of the company. e chair- 
man and secretary repeatedly pointed out to him, as he proceeded, the errors 
which he had committed, and which were patent to every one else but him- 

It seemed, however, to be useless to interfere, for the honourable pro- 
prietor had made up his mind to enlighten the meeting upon points on 
which he had evidently mystified himself; but when he stated that, having 
done with the revenue department, he would now come to the manufactur- 
ing, the unanimous voice of the meeting sternly protested against him, and 
he was obliged to resume his seat. 

Mr. LutHam said if Mr. Box’s estimate of the position of the company 
were correct, it was clear that he must regard the concern as a very bad 
one, and he would be only too glad to part with his shares. Ifso, he (Mr. 
Lulham) would be equally glad to take them from him at par. (“‘ Hear,”’ 
and a laugh.) He had been a shareholder for a much longer period than 
Mr. Box, and he felt that it was an insult for any gentleman to get up in 
that meeting and state what was positively untrue. 

The CuarrMan: We may, perhaps, reconcile the apparent discrepancy in 
the matters Mr. Box has referred to. The honourable proprietor has evi- 


dently a different mode of arriving at the results he has stated to what the | : 
| per cent. one half year, and } - cent. the next, I think it would be quite 


directors have. All that he (the chairman) could say was, that the accounts 
of the company had been subjected to a rigid scrutiny by the auditors. The 
directors, too, had gone carefully over them, and they were convinced that 
there was a sufficient profit to enable them to pay 6 per cent. to the pro- 
prietors, and carry a considerable sum to the reserve-fund. 

Mr. Nicuotson said that in a company of which Mr. Box was an audi- 
tor, his own colleague asked the proprietors at one of their meetings to 
- —— an auditor who understood accounts,” clearly showing that he 
understood nothing at all about them; and Mr. Box, who was present, did 
not contradict him. ( Hear,”’ and a laugh.) ° 

The Cuarrman: I shall now put the question. 


| 
| 


Mr. Gray: Lhope, after the suggestion of Mr. Bratt, our time will not be 
further wasted. e all are desirous to ascertain the true position of the 
company ; it is a right which we are bound to exercise, and which I am sure 
the directors will not at any time deny. But Mr. Box has endeavoured to 


| mystify the concern from beginning toend. (Hear,hear.) It must be in the 


| 


| impress upon the shareholders 


recollection of every gentleman ep that Mr. Box has taken great pains to 
that the company could only pay 14 per cent. ; 


| but, upon further inquiries, it turns out that, after writing off a liberal sum 





for wear and tear, there is a divisible profit of £7500, which clearly establishes 
and provides for the dividend which the directors are about to declare. (Hear, 
hear.) While on my legs, I would suggest a course to Mr. Box for the future 
which would save much time at our half-yearly meetings. Let him, two or 
three days before hand, furnish the secretary with a list of the questions 
which he intends to propose, after a careful examination of the company’s 
accounts. (Hear, hear.) The effect would be, that the chairman would come | 
here prepared to give him a direct answer, and thus time would be saved, and 
no unseemly reflections cast upon the directors. (Cheers.) In reference to 
the statements this day submitted to us, Ithink they are in every respect most 
satisfactory. Allusion has been made to the money borrowed; and it must 
be obvious to us all that if the directors can borrow money at a less rate of 
interest than they would have to pay if they called up further me it is 
better for the proprietors generally. The same remark also applies to the 
balance of undivided profits; it is much better that the surplus should be 
invested in the working of the concern than that fresh calls should be made, 
which must deteriorate the value of the shares. There is only one point on 
which I dissent from the directors, and I certainly think it is a point de- 
serving their attention. It appearsto me they are writing off too much ever 
half year for depreciation. i they were to write off 2 per cent.—viz., i 


as much as they should do. hy do I say so? Because the plant is not 


| deteriorating in value at all. If your property had been leasehold it would 


Mr. Box: No; I have some remarks to make about the manufacturing | 


department. (Oh !) 

r. Bratr: My time here is, of course, of little consequence; but I be- 
lieve there are gentlemen present to whom this delay is a great inconveni- 
ence. (Hear, hear.) I submit to the meeting whether these questions of the 
honourable proprietor are to profit? If so, follow them till midnight; if not, 
let there be an end to them. (Hear, hear.) 


For wear and tear— 


Buildings .. . £22,848 2 0 @1 percent. £228 9 7 
Plant ..... . G,17518 7@2 percent. ... 1,888 10 3 
Mains... . . . 46,1961611@1} percent, . . . 577 9 2 
Services. . .. . .° 9813 10@5 percent. . .. 465 13 0 
Meters... . . . 14,045 4 5 @5 percent, 702 5 2 
Plant—Poplar . 8,068 14 9 @3 percent. 242 011 
Do.—British . 90,679 11 4@1 percent, 906 15 10 
£4,506 3 11 

Interest on British debentures . 310 0 06 
a 635 16 7 
Fordividend . . . . 6,923 19 5 
Balance unappropriated . 2115 2 


£12,397 15 1 


Mr. Granam: Could not the directors make our dividend 7 per cent. ? 
“Hear,” andalaugh.) There are two rgasons why I think they might. 
hey are writing off £4400 for wear and tear. If they were to write off less, 

say £2500, and give us 7 per cent., it would do away with any impression 
that the company was not progressing, as I believe it is, most satisfactorily. 
I shall propose a motion to that effect. 

The CHarRMAN: It would afford the directors great yee if they could 
conscientiously recommend you to divide 7 per cent. It certainly may be a 
question whether some of the items of wear and tear are too_high, but I can 
only assure you that the list has been submitted to our engineer, and these 
per centages which we have affixed against them are so affixed upon his 
recommendation, and not upon the mere opinion of the board. What with 
the high prices of the articles we consume, with the difficulties that are 
thrown in the way of gas companies, and with gas at the price we are sup- 
plying it in a large and widely-extended district, it would be very injudicious 
to ask the directors to divide a larger amount of profit. It is, I assure you, 
after due deliberation, that we have arrived at the result to recommend a 
division of 6 per cent. 

Mr. GRAHAM: I am only afraid we have had 6 per cent. for so many years, 
that the directors — to think they must not go beyond it. 

The CuarrMAN: No; I trust there is nothing like finality about our pro- 
ceedings, but that our principles and practice will be that of progress. No- 
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| Burnell knows as well as we do that there are no secrets with the directors ; 


have been altogether another question. I could conceive the necessity of 
making provision for re-establishing your works elsewhere; but yours is free- 
hold, and the works are kept in good repair every half year. 

Mr. Box: Now, sir, I have an amendment to propose. It is this, ‘ That 
the finances of the company not appearing satisfactory to this meeting, it is 
deemed expedient to appoint a committee of investigation—(loud laughter) 
—to examine into them, and also into the affairs of the oonernd generally ; 
and that the said committee be empowered to examine all books, papers, 
vouchers, persons, &c., that they may think necessary, and report thereon 
to a special meeting, to be convened by the directors for that purpose.” 
(Loud expression of disapprobation.) 


The CuarrMan: Does any one second the amendment? (No, no.) Then || 


it falls to the ground. 


The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried with one dissentient. | 


The Secretary then read the following :— 


Balance . . £12,897 15 2 


£12,397 15 1 


are certain of these large items which, if kept clearly distinct, would give us 
an opportunity of comparison, and assist us in ascertaining the true position 
of the company. What I say is, that we never know how much profit we 
make in a half year. Who knows how much additional we have made since 
we joined the British? And why? Because the profit is always struck from 
the capital, which is a very indefinite amount. I would suggest, therefore, 
that in future there should be brought before the proprietors distinct state- 
ment of the working—showing receipts, expenditure, and profits. Let us see 
what has been bought on the one side and received on the other—we shall 


| then know whether we are making £7000 or £27,000 a year. 





The CuarrMan: I will merely say, in answer to Mr. Burnell, that it will | 
always be our pleasure to fall in with the views of the proprietors as to the | 
mode of presenting our accounts; but I must also state that the present is the | 
form which was suggested at a meeting of the proprietors. At one time we | 
used to go more into detail, and then Sesnesstie proprietors used to get up 
and say that the accounts were a perfect labyrinth; that it was impossible to 
follow them; and requested we would give them shortly the results. Mr. 





| and that down at the works, where our books are, they may have every figure | 


verified, and analyse the accounts in any way they please; but, in accordance | 
with the views of the proprietors, we have not deemed it expedient to bring 


| a vast quantity of figures to a public meeting such as this is. However, the | 


thing can be pleasanter than for your directors to come forward with smiling | 


faces to propose that you should receive a large dividend; but we must all 
feel that a fairly and honestly earned small dividend is better than a large 


one about the source or propriety of which there is any doubt. (Hear, hear.) | 


We can honestly pay 6 per cent.; we cannot properly pay 7 per cent. You 
are aware that we do not now charge for meters, and the 

that item alone is very great; and I have some doubts, though I do not like 
to put my opinion in opposition to the engineer’s, that even 5 per cent. is not 
enough to allow for depreciation on this head. 

Mr. Grauam: I will withdraw my motion, in the hope that the directors 
will look into the matter before the next meeting. If they come forward 
again to propose 6 per cent., I shall again introduce my motion. 

Mr. BuRNELL: I merely wish to offer two or three brief observations on 
what fell from Mr. Bratt. That gentleman reminded us of the value of our 
time, and expressed his opinion that we were all anxious to get away from 
this place; but I must beg to remind him and the proprietors generally of 
the value of our js oped which is at stake, and of the large capital we have 
invested—more than a quarter of a million in this concern. 
thinking that until the profits of the half year are shown from the half year’s 
accounts, instead of being made up from the capital account as at present, 


wear and tear on | 


cannot help | 


there will always be a certain degree of mystification about the matter. Now, | 


we have no showing of the cost of labour, coals, and wages, in each half 
year; nor, on the other hand, the amount charged for gas to different con- 
sumers, with the balance struck so as to show the profits. I feel that there 
is a want of classification in the accounts. We come here, year after year, 
and find a different heading to the large items every time; and I thinkthere 


suggestion of the honourable proprietor shall have the fullest consideration of 
the directors. I have now to propose to you to approve of the scheme, and to| 
declare a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent., clear of income-tax, for the half 
year ending Dec. 31 last, payable on and after the 20th inst. 

Mr. Box: You have not got it to give. 

The CHatrMAN: The honourable proprietor can relieve his conscience by 
taking only the 1} per cent. that he ~ spoken of. (A laugh.) 

Mr. GrauaM: I should advise him to go next Monday and take his 6 per 
cent at once. (Renewed laughter.) 

The question was then put and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed the re-election of the retiring directors. 

Mr. Burcess: I think it would be very advantageous to have some new 
directors. There are many gentlemen present who are, no doubt, properly 
qualified. 

The CHarRMAN: There must bea proper notice given before fresh directors 
can be nominated. In reference to those whom I have proposed for re-elec- 
tion, they have been in office nearly as long asI have been, and they have 
served you most faithfully, and this is the first time in my life that I have 


heard of a public company being asked to reject faithful servants without a |) 
cause. No doubt there are gentlemen present who are qualified to serve, || 


and who we shall be happy to see at the board whenever a vacancy occurs; 
but, while your old direetors enjoy good health, and are willing to serve you, 
it does not appear fair and English-like to turn them away. 


Mr. Grauam: I believe it is required by your act of Parliament that 21 
days’ notice should be given before any fresh nomination is made. 
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The CHAIRMAN: It is required by our by-laws, which are framed on the 
authority of our act, and no such notice has been given. 

Mr. Lutuam: I have known these gentlemen personally for many years, 
and I am aware that when the company was first started, and had many dif- 
ficulties to encounter, these gentlemen not only perseveringly attended to our 
affairs, and laboured without remuneration, but they became responsible for 
large sums of money to work the company, and bring it to what it is. (Hear.) 

r. Box: Ido not think that £1500 a year is too large a sum to give to 
the directors. If you want gentlemen to give up their time and devote their 
talents to your affairs, you must pay them for it. But, with respect to an 
observation made by one proprietor, that notice must be given beforehand of 
an intention to propose fresh directors, I say you cannot make a by-law 
which contradicts your act of Parliament. 

The CuairMAN: The by-law is made in conformity with the act, and was 
adopted at a public meeting before you became a proprietor. In reference to 
the remuneration, we are perfectly satisfied. 

The retiring directors were then severally re-elected. 

Mr. Ruopes: Are you going to make a call? 

The CuareMAn: I do not expect we shall. 

Mr. BurneLt: How many by-laws are there? I think it very desirable 
that they should be’ printed, and circulated among the proprietors. 

The Cuarrman: There are seven, and they have the corporate seal attached, 
by authority at a meeting of proprietors. 

Mr. BrusHFIeELD, in returning thanks for his re-election, said he looked 
back to the time when this company was at its lowest, which was the time 
when he became a director, and he contrasted it with its present condition, 
when, as he believed, in point of management, it was second to no company 
in the metropolis. So long as he had health and strength, he should gladly 
devote them to the service of the shareholders, as he had done in past years. 

Mr. Jonzs and Mr. Sotomons also acknowledged the renewed expression 
of the confidence of the proprietors in re-electing them. 

Mr. Wess, the retiring auditor, having been re-elected, said, in acknow- 
ledging the vote: Myself and colleagues have anxiously and carefully gone 
through the accounts, and I really am surprised to hear such curious things 
put forward. The accounts are quite correct, and I am happy to say you are 
in a flourishing condition. With regard to the mode of stating the accounts, 
it is not for us as your auditors to say how that should be done; all we have 
to do is to see that they are correct. We have certified that they are, and 
that there is that amount of Jond fide profit made by you that will enable 
you to pay 6 per cent. 





The SecrErary read the report of the engineer addressed to the chairman 
and board of directors, as follows :— 

Gentlemen,—I beg to report that the works are in a-satisfactory state, and in good 
working condition. > 

Rosert Jones, Engineer. 


(Signed) 

Mr. BuRNELL moved, “ That the report of the directors, as passed to-day, 
with the accounts and engineer's report, be printed, and circulated among the 
proprietors.”’ 

he CHAIRMAN said: You are aware that for some time past we have had 
the benefit of the presence of the representatives of the public press, and that 
all that has transpired to-day, with the documents that have been read, will 
— in certain journals. J ‘ 

r. GRAY suggested that a copy of the journals containing the report of 
the proceedings should be sent to each proprietor. 

The motion of Mr. Burnell having been seconded, was carried. 

Mr. Gray: Gentlemen, from the manner in which the directors have con- 
ducted themselves upon this occasion, and in past times, I think they are 
fully deserving of our confidence. — hear.) I think that no body of 
gentlemen could more efficiently perform the duties which we have committed 
to them than they have done. As to the scale of remuneration they receive 
I can only say that they do not get more than they are fairly entitled to ; and 
I am sure, if our circumstances were less prosperous, they would be happy 
to take less. I beg to propose that the cordial thanks of this meeting 
given to the directors, for the able manner in which they have conducted 
the business of this company. 

Mr. Grauam seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 

The CuairMaNn: Gentlemen, it is my pleasing duty, on behalf of myself 
and colleagues, to return our best thanks for the cordial and unanimous 
manner in which you have passed the last resolution. I am afraid you have 
thought me rather wordy to-day; but as your chairman, I have had a task of 
no little difficulty, from the fact that I have been called upon to answer 
questions which it would have been impossible, without previous notice, to 
answer. (Hear, hear.) I have endeavoured to meet the difficulty to the best 
of my ability, and I am glad if I have satisfied you as to the mode in which 
our business is conducted. We are much obliged to you for this renewed 
mark of your esteem and approbation, and trust we shall meet you, with our 
chairman in better health, in the autumn of this year to congratulate you 
upon our increased pawn (Cheers. ) ‘ 

On the motion of Mr. GRAHAM, a vote of thanks to the auditors was 
cordially adopted, and the proceedings terminated, 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Proprietors of this Company | 
was held at Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
on Tuesday, April 14—E. Hawxurns, jun., Esq. (the Governor), in the chair. | 

The Secretary (Mr. Hinde) read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the ee seal was then affixed to the register of proprietors. 

The CuarRMAN read the following report of the directors :— 


Your directors submit to you the balance-sheet and half-yearly account, showing 
the result of the manufacture and distribution of the company’s gas up to the 3lst 
day of December last. A statement of the profit and loss for the past half year is 
annexed to this report. 

The directors propose to set aside out of the profits £2500 to meet contingencies, 
and for enlarging and improving the works in the purifying department. It will be 
seen by the statement of the dividend fund, that a sum of £9272. 4s. 5d. remains 
applicable to dividend. Of that sum, £4109. 5s. will be appropriated to the dividend 
upon the first preference shares of 1849, payable on the 15th inst., leaving a balance 
of £5162. 19s. 5d. to the credit of the dividend fund, out of which the directors re- 
commend that £1. 10s. per share (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) be 
paid, on and after the 15th day of June next, on account of suspended dividends on 
the preference shares of 1840, commonly known as blue preference shares. 

The word “‘ suspended ” is retained, preceding the word dividend, as it has appeared 
in previous reports; but it is so retained, as the directors have repeatedly stated 
verbally, without any intention to prejudice rights, with relation to which the extra- 
ordinary general meeting to be held to-day has been summoned. 

The progressive improvement in the condition of the company continues to be 
most satisfactory. The profits of the half year, after writing off £7673. lls. 4d. for 
depreciation, which sum includes £5000 for depreciation of the lease of a portion of 
the works at Vauxhall, have amounted to £12,618. 23. 7d., being an increase of 
upwards of £2100 upon the profits of the corresponding previous half year. This 
result has been accomplished, although the sum obtained by the sale of coke, tar, 
and other products arising from the distillation of coal, has been about £2500 less 
than would have been realised had the market prices of those articles remained undi- 
minished. It is also worthy of remark that the gas renta!, as compared with that of 
the corresponding previous half year, has increased by upwards of £2600, while at 
= same time the coal expended to produce that rental has been diminished by 485 

ons. 

_ It has been stated above that the directors propose to set aside £2500 to meet con- 
tingencies, and improvements in purification. The principal of these contingencies 
will be the meeting of a portion of tie expenses incident to the actions between the 
Imperial and London Companies, and to the indictment by the Corporation of London 
against the directors and engineer, and one of the company’s servants; all which 


LONDON GAS COMPANY. 


communication upon the subject from the City authorities, those directors who are 
members of the committee of works, in consequence of information which they had 
received, directed the i i diately to put a stop to the practice ot dis- 
charging into the river any portion of the lime and water used for purification, if 
such practice existed. The engineer immediately took the only steps then in bis 
power towards its discontinuance ; but, in consequence of the great pressure upon 
the works during mid-winter, he found it impossible to pl his arrange- 
ments for Mey yy | the whole of the water and conveying away in barges the more 
solid matter, till the 8th of March, 1856, when the practice in question was wholly 
discontinued. In the same month, as an additional precaution, the engineer, under 
his own inspection, caused to be removed a portion of the pipe which had formerly 
been used for conveying the refuse water into the river, and a blank flange to be 
fixed on that portion of it which remained attached to the works. On the 3rd of 
June a notice from the city solicitor was received to abate a nuisance, alleged to 
exist, by allowing the refuse from this company’s works to flow into the river 
Thames. This alleged nuisance had, as above mentioned, then long been abated. 
On the 16th of October the water bailiff discovered refuse water running into the 
river through a pipe connected with the works. The engineer, on being questioned 
by the directors, and relying on his having himself seen all communication with the 
river cut off, denied the possibility of the authorities having made any such dis- 
covery; but, upon further investigation, discovered that one of the men employed at 
the purifiers had, without his knowledge and contrary to his orders, in order to get 
rid of a portion of the refuse when inconvenienced by it, removed the flange and re- 
placed the portion of the pipe which had been taken away. 

The large gasholder at Nine Elms is now finished, and it only remains to put both 
it and the brick tank in which it stands to the usual tests before making use of it 
for the ensuing winter. 

Nine years since, when the condition of the company was far less promising than it 
is at present, the directors reported that “ your secretary having placed the recon- 
sideration of his salary in their hands, they had consented to retainjfrom the amount 
fixed by a general council of the company as his proper remuneration, the sum of 
£100 per annum, thereby reducing his salary from £500 to £400 per annum.” The 
directors, in acknowledging the deep obligation which the pany and th 1 
are under to Mr. Hinde for the great intelligence and unremitting attention which 
he has shown in forwarding their interests, now recommend to the meeting to restore 
to its former amount a salary, the sacrifice of which the present improved condition 
of the company no longer justifies it in accepting. 

Before concluding their report, your directors, in congratulating their brother 
shareholders upon the great advance which has been made by the company, desire to 
assure them that, from having at length obtained sufficient gasholder roum, 
the rapidly increasing gas rental, and from other causes, still greater returns may be 

fidently expected for the year ing at Mi . But to obtain the 

















have been settled since the expiration of the period over which the s before 
this meeting extend, and therefore do not form an item in these accounts. The 
expenses of these proceedings are not at present ascertained; but the directors are 
assured that they will exceed the amount of the fund, to form which, and to meet 
current law charges, £300 for several half years, and £500 in the past half year, have 
been set apart out of the profits. 

The improvements in purification above referred to consist in certain arrangements 
of the large dry purifiers now in course of construction, which are intended to replace 
the wet purifiers hitherto in use. These arrangements are expected to have the 
effect of entirely preventing the evolving of any offensive smell whatever in any part 
of the process of purification. 

Your directors think it due, both to their brother shareholders and to themselves, 
that fuller explanations than have appeared in the public journals should be given 
with respect to the indictment. In November, 1855, which was long previous to any 























» BALANCE-SHEET, 
To 7730 shares. he ae ew et oe ee oe 
| 5479 first preference shares . . . . . . . 136,975 0 0 
£523,475 0 0 
Bonds... . $2,250 uv 0 
Mortgages. Re ae de og ng tar es Ge sw 
} Temporary loans. . . . . . a. “Wr. ae a6 cr « es 
Trade EE gs ea we we ora 
Unpaid dividends . . . ....2.2. +2. «£1,206 0 5 
Interest on shares, 1845 2. 2. 2. 2... , i, 2,936 15 2 
; ————_ 4,192 15 7 
Sa he nr eS 
Balance of profits, viz.!— 
From previous half year . ‘ £7,474 5 4 
Half year ending December 31, 1856 7,260 12 4 
- 14,734 17 8 
Dividend, first preference shares, — | 
September 30,1856... £4,023 8 3 
Dividend on blue shares 1,439 5 0 
5,462 13 3 
—————————__ 9,372 4 5 
£693,160 18 9 





| By purchase of estates at Vauxhall and 


benefit of those returns the question of legal rights of the holders of preference and 
ordinary shares must first bedetermined. As a means towards the settlement of this 
question, your directors have summoned the extraordinary general meeting, which 
is to take place immediately after the business of the present meeting shall have 
been concluded; and they invite and expect the cordial co-operation of every share- 
holder in their endeavours to bring about the amicable settlement of a question in 
which all are so deeply interested. 

Three directors, viz., Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq., governor; Charles Bratt, Esq. ; 
and William Christie, Esq., retire by rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves 
for re-election. One auditor, viz., Miles Miley, jun., Esq., retires also by rotation, 
and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

The SecRETARY read the subjoined profit and loss account and balance- 
sheet :— 

Decemser 31, 1856. Cr. 


Nine Elms—machinery, building, 
andexpense .. . . . . £239,742 5 5 
uy 


Costofovens. .... . . 23,087 3 3 

——_—— £262,089 7 7 
Ri a6 Sw we ee Os Ce 7 re 
Services 5 es ee ee ee ee ee 31,869 4 9 
Meters in use. ee ee ee ee ee 11,791 1 3 
Fittings at theatres,&e. . . . . =.=... 57617 4 
Office fittings, furniture,&c.. . . . 1... 801 18 2 





—_— 


£512,157 19 6 
54810 0 
10,788 10 11 


Sundry utensils. . . . . ole 
Goods end produets in store . ee ee 
£10,657 13 5 


Amount to receive on shares . 





Do. on first preference shares. IEP gk 
Do. owing for gas Te eee. Cl (i TS 
aE « + « « «© « o's @ @ 5,514 14 9 
Do., do., for house rents . . 1,631 18 0 
Do., do., for sundries . 3,917 8 11 

—————_ 59,586 5 4 

OD SP ae ee ee nee ee ee ee ee ll} 

eS ee 

£693,160 18 9 
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Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS, Hatr Year Enpinc December 31, 1856 Cr. 
e aelen of is Ge EO "Ot e Ore Pe ene . £27,741 12 7 a OU ee ae ef a2 evel ete ne . £54,004 18 7 
= = Se Pe ee a ee a ee ee : 443 18 6 Coke and other products . 15,608 11 7 
ee ne ee ere |e nts ven 46217 2 
Ee ee ee er Oe 
Royalty... . +. ~ Seer ee ee ee 640 4 6 
eer ar yom Br fixing . — — . | 
Directory and auditing. . . . 
Salaries” Sor -: pial Na. lee leo Since ge gia ce: oe 
ee ee errs ee 
Rents . a Oaks Wipcid ote ee eh he wits ale termes 706 0 0 
ee 600 4 5 
Stationery and incidental expenses . 771 8 7 
Allowances and bad debts , rake 1,938 17 11 
i. Gore Seth et She ee ke vee 500 0 0 
Gas supplied by other pani Pe seo SS ee 278 9 9 
Depreciation . ed ae ae ee 7,673 11 4 
Income-tax ee ee ee a 198 1 2 
Rate & 6909 818 « & © 12,618 2 7 
£70,076 7 4 £70,076 7 4 
Interest on borrowed money. . . . . . + © «© @ . £2,857 10 3 ee ae ee ee ee eee . £12,618 2 7 
Set aside for contingencies ee ee ee ee ee . 2,500 0 0 
Balance . . 7 ae ae oe 7,260 12 4 
£12,618 2 7 £12,618 2 7 
Dr. DIVIDEND FUND. pws Cr. 
” divi »§ , 1856 . £4,023 8 3 | By surplus profit, June 30, 1856 Bie we 7,474 5 4 
sy SSS. = ° — — its 5.0 m Saense eo Ds SS et Sn oS 4 we Hes el ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 9,272 4 5 
£14,734 17 8 £14,734 17 8 
AIRMAN: Gentlemen, it now becomes my duty to move, ‘That the | had to encounter great difficulties, and, perhaps, none more so than this com- 
e.. ~ ms directors, and the accounts now laid ‘efore the meeting, be re- | pany; but I haveno doubt that, if the proprietors will only act harmoniously 
ceived and adopted;” but, before doing so, I should like to make a few | with the directors, the day is not far distant when the shares which are now 
observations. You will have observed that the last paragraph but oneof | described as “‘black’’ will receive a dividend. To effect that desirable ob- 
the report refers to a subject which upon the present occasion is, of all others, | ject, however, I should be sorry to see injustice done to any other class of 
the most important for the consideration of the shareholders. I allude, of | shareholders. My worthy friend, the chairman, has stated, and I think with 
course, to the question of the rights of the different. classes of the shareholders, | great propriety, that he has reason to hope the next half year will be a more 
arising from the fact that the dividends upon the preference shares have e+ map one than the past, as we have now the advantage of enlarged gas- 
been suspended for many years. This being, as I say, the most important | holder room. This has long been one of our most pressing wants, and it must 
uestion of the day, the directors and myself are very anxious that needless | be obvious that if a company has not sufficient stowage for gas they must 
time should not be expended upon the discussion of the report. It seems | manufacture at a very heavy expense. I am happy to say that now you will 
very desirable that no shareholder should leave the room before the real | be relieved of a great part of the loss arising hitherto from this cause ; and I 
question of the day comes on for consideration ; and it will require the patient | believe that, on the occasion of our next meeting, our friend the chairman 


and unwearied attention of all present to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
upon it. The directors feel that, in asking you not to draw out the discussion 
upon the report to any t length, they are not asking anything unreason- 
able, inasmuch as that document is, I am happy to say, the most favourable 
that the board have ever been able to lay before the proprietors. At the cor- 
responding period of last year we all thought that we had done a great deal 
in being able to show that we had made a profit of £10,500; but on the pre- 
sent occasion the profit exceeds that sum by upwards of £2000—the profit 
upon the half year being £12,600; and that has been obtained after writing 
off a much larger sum for depreciation than any other gas company with a 
similar capital does write off; and, indeed, more than would be nec , Sup- 
ing that our works were situated upon our own freehold pate. Ow, a 
very he years will bring this depreciation fund to an end, as the lease of the 
Vauxhall estate will have terminated. We shall then know what we have 
to deal with ; and the amount now written off for depreciation—or, at all 
events, a large portion of it, will fall into our regular profits. But, in the 
mean time, we have much to look forward to, in order to increase our annual 
returns. We have in past times spoken muchas to the —_ importance and 
absolute necessity of obtaining more gasholder room. That object has, I am 
lad to tell you, now been secured ; and, in the course of next winter, we 
ll be as well off in that respect as any other company in the ——- 
There are several other subjects now coming under the consideration of the 
directors for the improvement of your property ; in fact, they have been 
more than pln Rowe for upon some of them we have come to a decision which, 
we believe, will tend much to increase the profits of the company. Amongst 
others, we shall be able, and we hope in a short time, to discontinue the 
heavy charge from half year to half year for law expenses. Having said 
thus much, I will not detain you from the more important business which 
requires your attention by any remarks of my own, but will at once move the 
adoption of the report and accounts. foe ' 

Mr. Ruops: I second the motion ; and in doing so would just say that I 
think you are making much less for your coke and other residual products 
than you ought todo. I would suggest that this may arise from the want 
of something like union amongst the various companies in order to regulate 
the price of those commodities. I do not see why you should give your pro- 
fits in these matters away to the public. That is one matter: another is in 
reference to the public lighting—I mean the district and parish lamps. 
think if there was something like unity of action between the various com- 
panies, you might get a better price than you do at present. For instance, you 
now light up one district at a certain price, and another ata very different one, 
for there seems to be no regular and fixed charge in the subject; and I have 

ies would look at the —> some- 
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if the various com 
no doubt that, e various all of us feel 


thing might be done to remedy this state of things, of whi 
the disadvantage. : 3 2 
The CuarrMan : I can only say that I believe there is now a very friend] 
feeling existing between ourselves and most of the other companies, and 
have reason to hope that this friendly feeling may be extended—if so, it will 
conduce to bring about the result which the honourable proprietor desires. I 
am afraid, however, that, with regard to coke, we cannot put an end to the 
working of the principle of free trade. That is an article upon which, no 
question, there has been a great diminution in price within the last seven 
years ; but it is one of those matters where things will find the level of their 
true value. There is more demand now for it than there has been, but the 
price has been within the time I name reduced at least 50 per cent. x 
Mr. R. A. Gray: If the suggestions made by Mr. Rhodes could be carried 
out, no doubt they would be very advantageous ; but I have no hesitation in 
saying they are quite im racticable. In the firet place, many gas companies 
have not sufficient room for the stowage of coke, and therefore their great ob- 
ject and their safest course is to sell it as fast as they can. Iam happy to say 
that I believe, as the chairman has stated, there is a very friendly feeling 
amongst all the gas companies, and that we are all actuated by one common 
feeling, which is to make our —— properties as productive as possible. 
But in doing so we must be careful not to excite public feeling against our- 
selves. There must be no improper combinations amongst us. Let us do the 
best we can to protect our interests, and, with the friendly co-operation which 





characterises our intercourse with each other, I do not fear but that we 
shall be very successful. Every one of the metropolitan gas companies have 


will be able to give us a better account even than he has done to-day, favour- 
able as that is. 

A Proprietor : What do the arrears of dividend amount to? 

The Cuatrman : I think we had better reserve all questions on that point 
until the extraordinary meeting. Iam anxious that we should get through 
the business of this meeting as speedily as possible, so as to proceed without 
delay to the consideration of that which ery oy! interests us to day. I 
was very glad to hear the remarks of our friend Mr. Gray, for what he says is 
entitled to be received as authority, coming from one who is chairman of one 
of the largest gas companies in London. 

Mr. Sykes: I should just like to know what is the £2500 carried over to 
the contingent fund for, and whether it is to be repeated every half year? 

The CHarrman: The profits of the company are amply sufficient to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. upon the blue shares, and yet leave a con- 
siderable surplus over. It is quite impossible that the directors should divide 
that surplus at present, and the real fact is, that the contingencies of the com- 
pany require that this surplus should be employed. There are several matters 
referred to in the report, the carrying out of which—such as the alteration in 
the mode of purification—will involve considerable expenditure. There are 
also the law expenses. 

Mr. Sykes: Is it likely to be repeated? 

The CuarnMAN : I suppose it is perfectly possible that from time to time 
some sum or other will be added to the contingent fund, but not, perhaps, 
this amount. I know of no contingency likely to occur which is not provided 
for by the depreciation fund. We have been adding a large sum every year 
to the contingent fund, and it is to be expected that the arrangements 
necessary, in reference to the property of the company at Vauxhall, will re- 
quire a very considerable portion of that fund. 

Mr. Ruopes : I ho you will be able to inform us, sir, that there has been 
a great reduction in the \. 

The Cuarnman : I am very glad to have had that question asked, because I 
have gone into the calculation, and this gives me the opportunity of stating 


the results. On former occasions our friend, Mr. Gray, told us what re- 
turn he considered we ought to have as the criterion of working—that 
return—viz., that, for every ton of coals carbonized, we should deliver to the 


consumer 7500 feet of gas—I believe we have very nearly reached. My im- 
pression is, that we have reached 7250 feet per ton, and our leakage has been 
reduced to 26 per cent. 

Mr. Ropes: Shall I be in order in referring to another point? I hope 
the attention of the board of directors has been given to the share list of this 
company. Such unsettledness has taken place lately—not, however, in refer- 
ence to gas companies—that I think it very important to see that all the 
shares = properly registered when a transfer takes place from one proprietor 
to another. 

The CHarrnMAN: It certainly is a very important matter to which Mr. 
Rhodes alludes. In other companies, as he has stated, there have been great 
frauds discovered, during the past year, in reference to the sale and transfer 
of shares. I may state, therefore, for your satisfaction, that two of the direc- 
tors—Mr, my ay and another—have, previously to this meeting, verified 
every one of the shares of our ag = 2 and seen that the bankers have re- 
ceived the money for every share issued, and that that money has been pro- 
perly carried to account. 

rt. DEELEY: You said there had been a great decrease this half year in 
the leakage ; I hope that this decrease will be continued. 

The CHatrman: I hope so too. To show the great improvement which 
has been made in our manufacture, I may mention that two years ago—viz., 
in the year 1854, we used nearly 1500 tons of coal more than in the year 
which has just expired; and yet the rental of the past year was upwards of 
£14,000 more than it was in the first-named period ; so that, with gas at 
the same price, we have an additional rental of £14,150, and a diminution of 
nearly 1500 tons of coal in the consumption. 

Mr. Prpceon : I see that there is a sum of £7673 set apart for a deprecia- 
tion fund, also the sum of £2500 for contingencies, making together a sum 
for depreciation of £10,178, which, added to the balance of £2040, makes a 
total of £12,173; while the oe are only toreceive £4100. Now, with 
such an amount in hand, I think we ought to pay one year’s interest upon the 
red shares. I shall, therefore, move, as an amendment, that the sum of 30s. 
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r share be paid upon the red, as well as upon the blue, usually called 
‘+ suspended.” 4 Ido think we can afford to divide £1300, which will produce 
30s, per share, as I have suggested. : 
The CuarrMaN: Let me answer that point at once. The question of the 
rights of the various classes of shareholders will come on immediately after 
this meeting. 

Mr. PrncEon: I am quite aware of that. ? 

The CuarrMAN : Those rights are disputed ; and even, therefore, supposing 
ou are correct, and a larger sum than the directors have named is put aside 
‘or dividends, neither you nor I can say who is to receive it. That is a ques- 
tion for the extraordinary meeting. I have just explained to you the reason 
why so large a sum has been put aside for depreciation and contingencies. 
The depreciation fund is the fund created by the amounts which we have 
written off for some years to meet the expense of re-establishing our works 
elsewhere, or to replace those which we shall lose by the falling in of the lease, 
or, if not, to compound with the Duchy of Cornwall to continue where we are 
at present. At any rate, a large sum will be required, and this fund is bein 
created for that purpose. With regard to the £2500, I have just explain 
what that is for. ‘ : 

Mr. Pinceon : I am quite aware that the question has frequently been dis- 
cussed as to whether the arrears of dividend upon the preference shares are to 
be paid. If profits are made it is — clear that the holders of the blue 
med red shares ought to have them, but if you are going to capitalise those 
profits they will be forfeited, and you have no right to do that. 

The CuArRMAN: The fact is this, that if the contingencies of the rem ge | 
require it, it will be right, commercially speaking, and the directors have full 
power under the act of Parliament, to set aside a sufficient sum of money to 
meet them. It is perfectly competent for this meeting tosay that the amount 
is improper, and they may censure the directors for writing off so much ; but, 
as I say, they have the power, which, however, they would be unwilling to 
exercise, of writing off any sum they may think proper. They never have 
done so, and—— i 

A Proprietor : If they did it would be disputed. . 

Mr. Prncron: I shall move my amendment that 30s. per share be paid to 
the red preference shareholders. q : : 

The CHarrMaN: I am quite sure that no such motion will be carried. If 
it were, the effect would be a Chancery suit immediately, for the other share- 
holders, whose rights you would interfere with, would never allow it. , 

Mr. SPRAGUE (deputy governor) : The amendment is not seconded, and if 
it were, it is one which, Isubmit, could not be put from the chair. It is per- 
fectly well known to everybody that the blue preference shares stand before 
the red; and until all questions connected with the blue shares are settled, 
the red cannot be taken into consideration in any way whatever. 

After some further conversation, the amendment having fallen to the 
ground for want of a seconder, the report and accounts were received and 


adopted. 

The retiring direetors, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Bratt, and Mr. Christie, and the 
retiring auditor, Mr. Miley, were severally re-elected, and briefly acknow- 
ledged their obligations to the proprietors for these marks of their confidence. 

Some discussion ensued on a motion by Mr. Pinceon for an alteration in 
the mode of stating the half yearly accounts, which he contended ought to 
specify in detail the various sums expended on new works, &c. 

The motion was not seconded. In reference to the matter, 

The CuarrMan said: I wish you would leave it, toa certain extent, in the 
discretion of the directors to specify in detail what they deem prudent. One 
reason why public companies make less profits than they otherwise would, is 
the publicity given to some matters which ought not to be published. Nine- 
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tenths of what we do we should be glad to have known at the time, but some 
things there are which we should be glad to withhold for perhaps a year. I 
| should not like to be compelled to put all these matters that Mr. Pidgeon has 
|referred to publicly in the accounts, except when I thought right to do so. 
| But at the same, the books of the company containing these details are always 
| open, and every shareholder has a right to inspect them. 

This closed the business of the ordinary meeting. 








ExTRAORDINARY MEETING. 


The meeting was then made special for the purpose of considering the 
matters referred to in the subjoined circular, which had been previously cir- 
culated among the shareholders :— 


The advertisements in the public journals will have informed you that, after the 
general meeting, an extraordinary general meeting will be held, for the purpose of 
determining the course to be adopted for ascertaining the rights of the holders of 
preference shares of 1840 and 1842, commonly called ‘* the blue and red preference 
shares” respectively, as regards arrears of dividend. 

The question here referred to is of such importance, that it is the earnest wish of 
the directors that every shareholder should attend the meeting with a clear under- 
| Standing of its leading points. 
| In the year 1840, at a general meeting of the company, resolutions were passed, 
| creating the shares commonly known as the “ blue preference shares,” and declaring 
| that these shares should bear a fixed dividend of £3 per share per annum, payable 
| half-yearly out of profits, before any other division thereof should be made. 

In the year 1842, at a board of directors, acting in pursuance of powers vested in 
| them by the general meeting of the company held the previous day, resolutions were 
| passed creating the shares commonly known as the ‘‘ red preference shares,” and 
| declaring that these shares should bear a fixed dividend of £3 per share per annum, 
| payable half-yearly out of profits, next after the dividends upon the blue preference 
| shares, and before any other division thereof should be made. 
| Upon both blue and red preference shares dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per 

annum were regularly paid out of the profits of each half year, as shown in the half- 
| yearly accounts, up to and including the half year ending June, 1847, when the affairs 
| of the company were found to be greatly disorganised. 
| From that time no dividends were paid upon either blue or red preference shares 
| until the year 1853, when a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum was paid 
upon the blue preference shares out of the profits of the half yearending June. A 
| Similar dividend has been paid half-yearly upon the blue preference shares up to the 
| present time. 
No dividend hss yet been paid upon the red preference shares. 
|. ‘The financial position of the company is now greatly improved, and it is probable 
| that sufficient profits will be speedily realised to enable a dividend at the rate of 6 per 
| cent. per annum to be paid half-yearly upon the blue preference shares, and to leave 
a a surplus over. The question therefore arises, How is this surplus to be 
disposed of ? 





‘| On behalf of the holders of the blue and red preference shares it is contended that 


| this surplus must be disposed of, from time to time, in payment to the holders of the 
| blue preference shares of all unpaid arrears of dividend, reckoned at the rate of 6 per 
| cent. per annum, from the time of their discontinuance in 1847; that, after all such 
| arrears have been paid off, the said surplus must be appropriated half-yearly to the 

payment of dividends, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the red preferet.ce 


|| shares; that, subject to such payment of dividends, the surplus must be appropriated, 
| | from time to time, to the payment of all unpaid arrears of dividend upon the red 


| preference shares, reckoned at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from the time of 
| their discontinuance’in 1847, 


| On the other hand, on behalf of the holders of the ordinary shares, it is contended 





that, though in each half year in Which profits are realised the holders of the blue and 
red preference shares are, according to their respective priorities, entitled to divi- 


| dends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum out of such profits, in preferenec to the 





holders of the ordinary shares, yet they are not entitled, in case in any half year the 
profits should be insufficient to pay to them dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, to have the deficiency made up to them out of the surplus profits of subse- 
quent half years; that, therefore, the holders of the blue and red preference shares 
are not entitled to claim any arrears of dividend; and that the surplus profit of each 
half year, after payment of dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the blue 
preference shares, must therefore henceforth be appropriated in payment of dividend 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, on the red preference shares; and, subject 
thereto, must be divided among the ordinary shareholders. 

Under these circumstances, the directors have thought it right to obtain the advice 
of counsel upon the best measures to be adopted for determining the respective 
rights of the holders of blue, red, and ordinary shares. They are advised to the effect, 

That, with a view to avoiding future litigation, the py at issue should be 
brought before the court ina suit. That the suit should be instituted by some of 
the holders of blue preference shares against the company, and some of the holders 
of the red preference shares, who should answer separately from the company; and 
that the company in their answer should put forward the case of the holders of the 
ordinary shares. 

That the bill should be prepared under the direction of a committee of the share- 
holders principally interested in the blue preference shares; and that it would be 
preferable that this committee should be appointed, not by a meeting of the company, 
but bya ting of shareholders, at which the secretary might request the attendance 
of all those shareholders, and only of those, who are interested in the blue preference 
shares, either exclusively, or more largely than in any other class of shares; that 
this committee should employ any solicitor whom it may select, and should receive 
from the directors any information it may require. 

That a committee to act in the suit on behalf of the shareholders principally inte- 
rested in the red preference shares should be appointed in a similar manner at a 
meeting of such shareholders. 

That, in order to afford the information which the directors should be ready to give 
to the holders of the blue and red preference shares, it will probably be convenient 
that the chairman and secretary of the company should be present at the proposed 
meetings of these shareholders. 

The directors are further advised—That, although an extraordinary meeting of the 
company does not appear indispensable, it might probably be of use in setting the 
matter in motion. The resolutions tobe proposed might be to the following effect :— 

1. That this meeting is of opinion that it would be advisable that an amicable suit 
should be instituted in the Court of Chancery, on behalf of the holders of the pre- 
ference shares created in 1840, commonly known as the blue preference shares, 
against the company and the holders of the preference shares created in 1842, com- 
monly known as the red preference shares, for the purpose of determining the re- 
spective rights of those classes of shareholders, and of the ordinary shareholders, as 
to the receipt of dividends and arrears of dividends, and otherwise. 

2. That this meeting recommends to the shareholders exclusively or principally 
interested in the preference shares of 1840 and 1842 respectively, to hold separa 
eae in order to appoint committees for conducting, on their respective behalf, 
the pl ed pr di 

Having thus laid before the shareholders the leading points of the question with 
which they have to deal, it only remains for the directors to request that every 
shareholder who can without great inconvenience attend the meeting will not fail to 
do so. 


The CuarrMAN: Gentlemen, In reference to the business to be discussed 
at this extraordinary meeting, I think the circular which has been sent to 
you by the directors really contains the pith of the matter. I may inform 
you, that since then we have had many communications from shareholders, 
and I and my brother directors have personally conferred with others on the 
subject. The result is, that we find there is a wish that some portion of the 
plan laid down in this circular should be slightly modified. I have seen the 
counsel whom we consulted previously to sending out this circular, and he 
has consented to the modification proposed, and which I will presently ex- 
plain to you. I ought to state to you, that before resolving upon the course 
put forth in the circular, one or two other courses had suggested themselves 
to the directors, as we find we bg also to other shareholders. The first 
course we proposed was this:—that we should get together as large a meet- 
ing of the proprietors as we could, and try if it were possible to persuade 
those present (and afterwards, by private application, to induce the others) 
to be bound by the opinion of some one or two eminent counsel as to what 
the respective rights of all classes of the shareholders are. But, upon further 
consideration, we found that there were many of the shareholders who are 
acting as trustees for married women and others; so that such a course was 
rendered impracticable. We knew also that, in addition to this difficulty, 
there are sure to be in every large body of shareholders some persons who 
would be unwilling to adopt any course, and who prefer to remain neuter ; 
so that, though upon the whole that course was the most advisable, we were 
obliged to abandon it as impossible. The second course which suggested it- 
self to us was this:—There is an act of Parliament which was passed some 
years ago, called “ Sir George Turner's Act,” which gives power to the Court 
of Chancery—the parties being all before it, and though ing different 
interests, all agreeing upon the state of facts—to decide upon a case sub- 
mitted to it; and it was thought that this act might be made applicable 
to the circumstances in which we are placed. We consulted counsel upon the 
point, and he objected to it on this ground :—he said, ‘* The court will give 
an opinion upon a case so presented, but such an opinion will not bind any 
other shareholders than those who have agreed upon the case laid before 
it; therefore, supposing a few of the blue shareholders were to apply to 
the court in conjunction with some who represent other classes, the only 
persons actually bound by the decision thus obtained would be those who 
made the application, and not the other shareholders in the classes to which 
they respectively belong.” Our counsel, therefore, advised us to abandon 
that course, which we thought would have been a more amicable and less 
expensive one, and to adopt the only one possible, viz., that of a friendly 
suit in Chancery. At the same time, it was stated to us that the costs of 
such a proceeding, if all the shareholders would make up their minds that it 
should be an amicable one, and would all join to assist the directors in carry- 
ing it out, would not exceed the costs of an application under Sir George 
Turner’s Act. Great care must be taken that the solicitors to be employed 
are such as will act under your direction, and in the spirit which I ho 
animates us all, that, if possible, we may obtain an equitable decision on the 
| question at issue. Our counsel informs us, that when a suit is before the 
court in this manner, even though a few shareholders of each class are the 
ary actually acting in the suit, yet, if the court sees that they are acting 

ond fide on behalf of all the parties they profess to represent, it is the prac- 
tice to give a decision which will be binding on every one of them. Of course, 
each would have a right of appeal to a superior court ; but no shareholder 
can go again to the court which has given itsdecision. We hope that it will 
not be necessary to appeal; and it will not be, if the shareholders enter into 
| the question in the same spirit in which they are met here to-day. I will 
now state to you the modifications which have been proposed since this cir- 
cular was issued. The directors have always stated to this meeting that it 
was their opinion the preference shareholders were entitled to receive the ar- 
rears of dividends on their shares. They hold that opinion very rane 
and are anxious that a decree of the court to that effegt should be obtained ; 
but it is quite impossible for them to act upon their wishes: it is a purely 
legal question, and the matter must come before the court for ultimate 
decision. Still the directors would not like that they should appear to act 
adversely to their previously expressed opinions, which they would have to 
‘do if the clause in the circular were carried out, “‘ That the suit should be 
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instituted by some of the holders of blue preference shares against the com- 
pany, and some of the holders of the red preference shares, who should an- | 
swer separately from the company; and that the company in their answer 
should put forward the case of the holders of the ordinary shares.” The 
directors do not like to be placed in that position; it seems to them to 
involve something like a breach of faith towards the preference shareholders, 
that they should be made, for the sake of convenience, to put forward the 
claims of any other class of shareholders. Therefore, when I saw counsel, 
and explained to him what were our feelings, he said he had simply recom- 
mended that course to avoid complexity and some portion of expense, as by 
adopting it there would only be three parties before the court—the blue | 
shareholders, the red shareholders, and the directors, as representing the 
lack. By the other course now suggested, there will be the three classes of | 
shareholders and the directors, acting as trustees, and offering to carry out | 
| what the court may decree with respect to the rights of each. The directors | 
therefore propose, as the first resolution, ‘‘That this meeting is of opinion | 
that it would be advisable that an amicable suit should be instituted in the | 
Court of Chancery on behalf of the holders of the preference shares created in | 
1840, commonly known as the blue preference shares, against the company | 


and the holders of the preference shares created in 1842, commonly known as 
the red preference shares, and the holders of the ordinary shares, for the 
purpose of determining the respective rights of those classes of shareholders 
as to the receipt of dividends, and otherwise.” The second resolution will be | 
“That this meeting recommends to the shareholders exclusively or princi- 
pally interested in the preference shares of 1840 and 1842, and of the ordinary 
shares respectively, to hold separate meetings, in order to appoint committees | 
for conducting on their respective behalf the contemplated proceedings.” | 
The third resolution will have reference to the expenses. Some of the share- | 
holders with whom I have consulted expressed their fears with regard to | 
what the costs of these proceedings would be. They seemed to feel that sup- 
posing two or three shareholders should be put forward to carry out the course | 
suggested, the expenses might fall upon them, and they would experience 
some difficulty.in obtaining contributions from others of their class. I asked | 
counsel how that could be met, and he recommends this, which we have here 
embodied as a resolution, ‘‘ That with respect to the costs of the contemplated 
proceedings, this meeting recommends that the several committees should ask 
the court, through their respective counsel, that they should be paid by the | 
company out of profits, and apportioned rateably among the several classes of | 
shareholders.” Should this be assented to, and as the company will not ob- | 
ject, counsel believes it will be, the whole amount thus expended will be 
felt a little, and but a little by all. It is not at all likely, if the matter is | 
properly gone into, that the costs wi]l exceed £400 at the outside, which would 
not involve a deduction of more than ls. per share upon all classes. The 
course recommended in this circular is, that Mr. Hinde, our secretary, shall 
summons each class of shareholders to meet separately, for the pur of 
giving each an opportunity to select a small committee of the most intelligent 
and competent of their number to act for them in the matter, We also re- 
commend that each of the committees should exercise extreme caution in 
the selection of solicitors; that they should be careful to appoint only 
men of great standing and experience, who will not endeavour to lead them 
into lengthened proceedings and make more of the case than is absolutely 
necessary. I need only say that both committees and solicitors will have the 
utmost assistance at once in going into the matter; for in order to put it 
properly before counsel I took great care myself to go through our accounts 
and reports, so that at this moment every point of importance has been put 
forth, and I have directed our accountant to make out a further statement, 
which is the only account required to enable any person to completely master 
the case in all its bearings. Of course, it will be the duty of every solicitor 
employed to verify those accounts, and see that they do properly put forth 
the claims of the class he represents; but what we most deprecate is, that 
any course should be taken to raise a question of facts so as to make it neces- 
sary to refer the matter toajury. We are quite sure that the committees to 
be appointed can themselves decide any question of fact much better than 
any twelve men that could be summoned for the purpose. I had almost 
omitted to say that, as our secretary would find great difficulty in selecting 
shareholders belonging exclusively to one class, counsel recommends that 
we shall summon to the respective meetings those who hold a oy onderating 
number of shares in the several classes. These are the facts which we wished | 
to lay before you, and I shall now be happy to hear the sentiments of the | 
shareholders upon the subject. 

After some conversation upon the question as to the respective rights of the 
holders of the different classes of shares— 

Mr. Gray said: Is there in the act of Parliament any ambiguity which 
leaves a doubt upon the minds of gentlemen present, that those who took the 

reference shares are entitled to the benefits which were promised would arise 
rom them? Iam not a holder of such shares myself, but I say that, if the 
act of Parliament is so clear as to give the red and blue shareholders a defi- 
nite right to the dividend, for what purpose are we to go to the Court of 
a oy ? 

The CHAIRMAN: The question really is not whether, supposing there is a 
profit in any half year sufficient to pay dividend among the preference shares— 
all the preference shareholders are entitled to have it divided among them— 
but whether, supposing in the time gone by no profits have been made, they 
have a right, su pee when greater profits are made, to say—*‘ Pay us 
the arrears which we ought to have received before.” 

Mr. Fieerns : If there is anyone present who supposes that I wish to de- | 
prive the preference shareholders of their 6 per cent. he is completely mis- 
taken. They are entitled no doubt if we earn it, but the question is, whether | 
they are entitled to arrears for the six or seven years when no dividend was 
paid at all. You have two classes of preference shares—one which you call 
parliamentary preference, and which your act says you must pay 6 per cent., 
even if you pay it out of capital. (No, no.) Yes; they are guaranteed 
shares, But these red and blue are quite of a different character, because ap- 
pended to them is an ultimate advantage, in the option, if the company pays 
more than 6 per cent., of converting them into stock. 

After some further conversation, in which Dr. Dundas, Mr. Hands, and 
other proprietors took part— 

Mr. Brarr said, I think this subject should be nee with tenderness 

ares have been perfectly 
quiet for several years past, notwithstanding that profits have been made, | 
because they saw that the necessities of the company required the expendi- 
ture of those profits upon extensions. They might have said, ‘‘ We are en- | 
titled to these profits, and therefore divide them,amongst us;”’ but they stood 
still rather than quarre]. The company at present are more favourably cir- 
cumstanced, and on the part of certain black shareholders, the rights of these | 








! 
| 
| 
| 
} 


preference holders to arrears are called in question. If you decide to-day 
that they are entitled, where is the money to come from to pay them? The 
company is not in a position to pay them. Can you ask them to wait for 
their money? The profits which you would thus say ought to be divided, 
have been already spent in extending the works. I hope, therefore, the | 


| friendly suit, and, therefore, I am very glad you have modified tbe proposal 


holders of black shares will meet the question in the same spirit that the red 
and blue have done; and then, I have no doubt, it will soon be amicably set- 
tled. Iam quite satisfied that the blue and red shareholders, if their rights 
were acknowledged, are quite willing for the company to have the use of 
their money for some time yet to come. That is my opinion. I may be 
wrong; but I wish, at all events, that the question may be approached in a 
friendly and kind spirit. 

Mr. Fiaerns: Is there no mode of compromising the matter by capital- 
ising the arrears? 

The CuairnmMan: We cannot determine upon any course without the assent 
of all parties, or we should still be open to a Chancery suit with the dissen- | | 
tients. It is very much the wish of the directors that the moment the rights | | 
are ascertained, we should make a compromise in this way; but it would be 
necessary to go to Parliament to enable us to do it. I think Parliament || 
would grant us permission to capitalise these arrears, although I have been | | 
informed that it is not absolutely certain. Supposing it should be settled || 
that no arrears are due to the blue and red shareholders, we should imme- | | 
diately pay the 6 per cent. upon those classes out of present profits, and some | 
small dividend upon the black. If, on the contrary, it is held that they are | 
due, it would defer any payment to the red until after all the arrears upon || 
the blue are paid up; and that would take some years. It would, of course, | | 
be still longer before the holders of the black shares got —-s What we || 

hould therefore propose, in that case, would be, that the whole of the arrears | 
so due should be converted into stock; that the arrears owing to the blue 1 
should be a stock standing pari passu with the blue shares, and having the | 
same preference over the red; that the stock from the red should stand pari || 
passu with the red, so that holders of that stock would also receive their | 
dividends with the same sort of regularity. Each class of shareholders would | | 
immediately receive in stock the payment of the whole of the arrears due to | | 
them; and it would have the effect of enabling the black shareholders imme- | 
diately to receive something. || 

Mr. Fiacrns: I think if we get the committees formed we can do without || 
the lawyers. (Hear, hear.) || 

Capt. Moore : Could not this question be settled by arbitration, instead of 
by going to law, which is a most dangerous proceeding ? {| 

Mr. Gray: I have listened with great attention to what has transpired, | 
but nothing that I have heard has struck me so forcibly as the remarks of | | 
Mr. Bratt. Iam confirmed in my opinion that the preference shareholders | | 
should be paid in full; but if you can come to some arrangement with them || 
it would be far more beneficial than going into the Court of Chancery. Once | | 
there you will not be able to retreat so easily as you could wish. I hope we || 














| 


| shall look at the matter fairly and in a proper spirit. 


! 
Capt. Moore: Perhaps the chairman would put the question to the black 


| shareholders to have the matter settled by arbitration. 


The CuarrMan: I should say with regard to this point that everyone who | 
has had much experience in arbitrations would prefer going into court, which | | 
would be the least expensive process. Every arbitration that we have had 
has cost us infinitely more than if the question at issue had been decided in | 
court. The course which first suggested itself to us was, that we should get 
the consent of the shareholders to be bound by the decision of one, two, or 
three eminent counsel; but, as I stated, we found that that would be impos- | 
sible, as many of the shareholders are trustees, and in all companies there are | 
some impracticable men who will abide by nothing. 

Mr. Prpceon : If the proprietors of red and blue shares would come for- 
ward and say they would consent to have such arrears of dividend as have 
been actually made each half year capitalised—say the blue 4 per cent., acd 
the red 2 per cent., the question could be settled without the intervention of 
the Court of Chancery. | 

| ng CuarrnMAN: How do you propose to bind them ?—There’s the diffi- | 
culty. 

Mr. PrpGEon: Would it not be possible to obtain the assent of each party > | | 

The Cuainman: We fear not; we are most anxious to do it—it was the || 
first course which suggested itself, but we believe it to be impracticable. || 
Looking over the list of shareholders I found no less than fifty who are in the 
—" y of trustees. | 

Mr. Cox : I believe it is impossible for trustees to agree to anything of the 
kind; if they did it would be competent for those on whose behalf they act 
to involve them in a hostilesuit. I think the only course is the one suggested 
by the chairman, it will bind all the trustees, and I believe if it is conducted 
in an amicable way it will cost us iess than he has stated. 

Mr. Ficcixs: What objections have the directors to capitalising these 
arrears ? 

The CHAIRMAN: We wish to do it. 

Mr. Fiegcins: Would Lord Redesdale agree to it? 

The Cuarnman: He, perhaps, would say, you are capitalising arrears be- 
fore the question has been settled whether the parties are entitled to them. 

Mr. Crappock : In the case of the Great Northern Railway, Lord Redes- 
dale did raise the doubt in reference to the frauds committed by Redpath. | 

Mr. Grezon: No opinion of counsel has been taken as to the rights of the 
red and blue shareholders. All that the case submitted involved was the 
question as to the best way of taking the matter into the court. 

The CHarrMAN: PerhapsI ought to state that in a case which has been de- 
cided it was held that the preference holders were entitled to arrears; but | 
Lord Justice Turner threw out a dictum which rather countenances the opi- | 
nion of our black shareholders. 

Mr. Ficgeins: Was that the case of the Leeds Northern > 

The CuarnMAN: No; the case of Sturge v. the Eastern Union. In our 
case the whole battle will be between the blue and black, and there the ques- 
tions are perfectly distinct, which is not so with the red. | 

| 
} 








Capt. Moore: Do the red preference shareholders agree to the blue having | 
their arrears of dividend paid? Is it only the black that we are at war with ? 

The CuHatrman: The words used in creating the red preference shares were || 
the same as the blue; therefore, as far as the legal rights go, they stand on | | 
the same ground. But they do not stand on the same ground with regard to || 
their interest, and the payment of their arrears will have to be deferred until || 
after all the arrears upon the blue are paid. The court, however, will only | 
have to decide the legal rights, and not the interests, | 

Mr. Downes: I fear there is no means of settling the matter, except by a 


in the circular, so that the directors will stand independent of either class. 
The CHAIRMAN then moved the first resolution, as given above, which was 
seconded by Mr. MONTEFIORE, and carried unanimously. 
The next resolution was proposed by the CHArRMAN and seconded by Mr. 
RHODES. 
Mr. Fice1ns moved, as an amendment, to omit the word ‘ principally,” iH 
but, after some conversation, agreed, on the recommendation of the chairman, | | 
to withdraw it. } 
The motion passed nearly unanimously. 
The CiarrMAN proposed and Mr, Gray seconded the next reso 
was adopted. 
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After some conversation on matters of detail respecting the appointment | being an increase of more than £5800 over the preceding year, and £8240 over the 
and functions of the committees of shareholders, a cordial vote of thanks was | twelve months ending Christmas, 1854. This increase raises the net profits to 


* i £16,802. 13s. 4d., a result your directors trust the proprietors will consider 
passed to the governor, deputy-governor, and board of directors. satisfactory, as well as showing that an earnest and careful management of the 


The CuHarnmaNn acknowledged the compliment, and proposed a vote of | affairs of the company has been observed. From the results of the present quarter's | 

thanks to the auditors, which was adopted. ecsounte, 80 an as they nave Deen, aendo. up, your di es = have plea: wetn, otatin ing | 
. : : that the marked increase exhil in the past year wi main . if not 

A vote of thanks to the engineer for his great economy and care in con- | considerably increased. The balance brought ferwend is £15,239. 19s. By deduct- | 

ducting the works closed the proceedings, and the meeting separated. ing the depreciation-fund as settled for the four years ending December 31, 1856, | | 
from the — pg ne yer nn arn 19s. = a for the a of | 
= , aying the usual half-yearly dividend, r ucti working expenses, interest | 

GREAT CENTRAL GAS crac A pe ai a — es, &c.; = = of —— os pm recommend thata ——— at } 

* i i ny was held at the Lond: the rate o r cent. per annum, free of income-tax, now declared, and paid to 

2  apatenven ory ane ie Conan Deputy Dakin in the om, those proprietors whete names stood on the company’s books on the 15th instant. | 
oO he a Aram .. (tr Massey) read the a dvertisement convening the This will absorb £6919. 13s. 7d., leaving.a balance of £3540. 5s. 5d. to be carried over | 

| 

















- \ / f ll led to the credit of the next half year’s account. The report of Dr. Letheby, the officer 
| meeting, and the register of proprietors was formally sealed. of health for the City of London appointed to test the quality and illuminating power 
of the gas supplied by this company to the citizens, proves that, whilst the share- 
holders continue to receive a liberal dividend on their capital, the consumers receive 
their gas, both as to purity and illuminating power, far beyond the standard provided 
by the company’s act of incorporation—viz., 23 per cent. 

Four of your directors, Messrs. Dakin, Gabriel, Bennoch, and Warren, retire by 
rotation, in accordance with the provisions of the Company’s Clauses’ Consolidation 


|| The CHarrman then read the following report of the directors :— 

| The yearly ts of the company up to the 31st of December last have been 
prepared and printed, and, after having been duly audited and certified by the pro- 

fessional gentlemen appointed by the Corporation of London, are now in the hands | 

of each proprietor, by which the financial position of the company may be ascertained. | 



























































i i i ion of the shareholders to the revenue account for Fi rar) : § . | 
-Secheg ong aay heanbn en the proprietors on so satisfactory and prosperous | 4° and, being eligible for re-election, offer t 8 gly. 
a statement. The rental for the year ending Christmas last amounts to £54,228. 7s.4d., | | The annexed statements of accounts were taken as read. 
Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, DrecremBer 31, 1856. Cr. 
Tocapital paidup. . . . . . ~ ~ £150,000 0 0 By cash at bankers, viz.:— | 
De. mewchems. «. . «+ « « « »« S100 0 0 Generalaccount . . . . . . 411,926 6 2 | 
£162,180 0 0 Dividend and debenture—interest | 
Premiums ...-.- > . 29 4 0 accounts. lee PS Sih ae 232 19 10 
Creditors on debentures . i ak Mee Delete 66,000 0 0 , £12,159 6 0} 
Creditors on bills payable. . . . . £6,808 0 0 Stock (pipes, bends, branches, tubing, &c.) . . . 2,283 16 3) | 
; Creditors he) ee ee me 14,176 5 10 Gas rents and arrears for the quarter ending Decem- 
20,984 5 10 ber 31, 1856 . ie GE Bee ee 26,279 8 3) 
Dividends unclaimed todate. . . . . « «+ « « 232 18 9 Seminy Gots. . . 6s st 794 2 8} 
Interest on debentures er oe ae . 1,540 1 1 Land, works, plant, mains, meters, ser- 
Revenue account, for balance todate . . . . . . 15,25919 0 WG. « « ' 5s «ue 6s + Re 
Preliminary expenses. . . . . . 20,602 14 7 
Office furniture and fixtures. . . . 753 2 4 
224,709 15 6 
£266,226 8 8 £266,226 8 8 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, rrom Decemser 31, 1855, To Decemper 31, 1856. Cr. 
‘| To cost of gas, for the year ending December 31, 1856 . . £25,466 15 3 | By gas supplied to consumers and public lights, for the year 
OS EE ae ara £9011 1 ending December 31, 1856 . Soe cae . £54,328 7 4 
Interest on debentures . . .. . 3,281 4 10 Tees 4k kw ‘ 24 5 0 
8,371 15 11 
Ng nt gm, woe ae ee |S 
Chemical referees . gone ke de 130 8 4 
Official auditors . ae eee 43 5 6 
Corporation inspector. . . . . . 100 0 6 
Do., meter testing, &c. . 15 3 0 
Solicitors’ charges. . . . . =. 7618 4 
Sr ee ee 1,623 2 10 
Teadecharges . . . «© + «© « » 1,226 1 6 
Stetlemery . 1 et et ew 298 12 11 
a eee ee 1,161 9 11 
Meter fixing and paving. . .. . 4638 10 3 
Rent, rates,andtaxes. . . .. . 1,672 14 7 
Bad debts and allowances . .. .- 795 0 8 
a — 8611 7 10 
£37,449 19 0 
Balance, being net profitcarried down. . . . . . 16,802 15 4 
£54,252 12 4 £54,252 12 4 
Dividend declared April 25,1856 . . . « « « . £6,000 0 0 Balance brought down ... . . . + « « « £16802 138 4 
Dividend declared October 31,1856. . . . . . . 6,482 211 Balance brought from last revenue account, as per 
Balance carried down. : . « . + «~~ « ee © official auditors’ statement. . . . . . + « «+ 10,939 8 7 
£27,742 111 £27,742 1 11 
Balance brought down, being the amount available for 
dividend. . . - « « « £15,259 19 0 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, that is the report of the directors; and Iam | in this matter of meter-fixing and paving, although it might have been car- 
much gratified to find, by your expressions of approval, that the results of the | ried to capital, yet as to some extent it is a charge of a nn age he ay 
last half year’s operations of the company are as satisfactory to you as they are | we have thought it most convenient to place it to revenue. erefore, in 
tous. It is much more gratifying to me, I assure you, to occupy the chair | addition to the good balance you have got, there is the additional charge of 
this evening, and to present to you so successful a balance-sheet, than it has | £468. 10s. for meter-fixing and paving during the past year, and I may re- 
been on some recent occasions when I have met the shareholders here. Ido | mark that the bad debts and allowances are less now than they were on the 
not know that I have,much to say with regard either to the balance-sheet or | former occasion, With regard to Dr. Letheby’s report, the only drawback to 
to the report, but perhaps I may make one or two remarks which will be in- | it is the discovery by him of some accidental impurity in the gas which we 
teresting to you. There is one item on the debit side of the balance-sheet | supplied towards the end of the year, but which matter is now remedied. It 
which I should like to say a word in explanation of. There it appears as | is a very curious circumstance that the Dr., testing from the great main at 
though there was actually due to creditors the sum of £14,176. 5s. 10d. when | the London Hospital, finds impurities which he does not find to exist when 
the accounts were made up. You will find, however, on the credit side, that | he tests it in Coleman Street, situated in the heart of the district where the 
the balance at the bankers at the same period was £11,926. 6s. 2d. The ap- | gasis consumed. It is one of those exceptional cases for which we cannot 

rarently large sum due to creditors, therefore, does not properly represent the | account; but if it is really so, that where the gas is consumed the impurities 
iabilities on that head, which were of course less, by the amount of money in | are not discovered, the fact of their being detected at a dist is not of 
the bankers’ hands. The second remark that I shall make will have re- | any very great moment. (Hear, en | Gentlemen, with regard to the 
ference to that item to which shareholders naturally look with great interest | part of the report—the important part which recommends that a dividend at 
and anxiety—viz., whether any, and what increase has taken place upon the | the rate of 8 per cent., free of income tax, should be declared—I have no 
capital account. On this balance-sheet it appears that the amount is | doubt that that will meet with the cordial approval of this meeting. It isa 
£203,353, as compared with £202,031 last year, making a difference of | very handsome dividend, and if there is any fault at all about it, it is that in 
£1322, That addition is entirely owing to the three following items— | not recommending you to declare more, we are erring on the safe side. We 
meters, £731. 16s. 7d.; mains, £96. 17s. 9d. ; and services, £493. 19s. 1d., and | know the present, but we cannot say what will be the future. That sum de- 
is necessarily caused by the increase in our revenue. Those three items en- | ducted from the amount brought down said to be available for dividend, viz., 
tirely explain the increase in the capital account of the company during the | £15,259—and I will make a remark upon it, seeing that Mr. Kerry is here— 
past year. The next point upon which I would remark is one which has in- | deducting £4800, all we are allowed to deduct; though I agree with Mr. 
deed been referred to in the report, and that is the very gratifying increase | Lulham, it would be well if it were larger—will leave £10,459 available 
in the rental of the company. (Hear, hear.) Standing last year as it did at | for dividend. The proposed dividend will absorb £6919, 13s, 7d., and leave { 
£43,000, and now at £54,000, it must be, I am sure, highly satisfactory to | a balance of £3540. 5s. 5d. to be be carried over to the next year’s account. | 
you all, as indicating the prosperous condition of the business of the com- | (Hear, hear.) I may mention that since we met no further communication : 
pany. (Cheers.) There is also one other item to which I will allude, asI | has taken place between this company and any other, and that we are now 
see my friend, Mr. Lulham, is present—for I dare say that he has observed | progressing in our own way, with all the energy we can command, and, I 
it—and that is, that we have placed to the debit of the revenue account, | think, with all the success we could expect. (Cheers.) I may mention, like- ' 
£468. 10s. 3d., under the head of “ meter-fixing and paving.” wise, that our contract with the new contractor is legal and binding; that we Ht 

Mr. LULHAM : It should have been carried to capital account. are perfecting arrangements which are now in progress, and the directors 

The CuarrMan : I beg to = that, under the arrangement with Mr. Croll, | have every reason to believe that the future supply of gas to the their cus- 
we have no power to go beyond the £1200 set aside for depreciation ; so that | tomers will be equally satisfactory with the past. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Kerry 
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has done me the kindness to write me a note on the subject of the deprecia- 
tion-fund, and I may say that I ae Kees into the spirit which dictated 
that communication. In reference to thi mr be may say that the audi- 
tors appointed by the ey of the City of London are very strict and 
rigid in their audit, and thus far it is satisfactory to us who have charge of 
the affairs of the oes and it must be equally satisfactory to you, forby 
it you may feel assured that all we divide is honestly earned, and properly 
divisible. (Hear, hear.) But these gentlemen, in their rigidness, have re- 
fused to recognise your depreciation-fund. I differ with them entirely in 
their construction ob our act of Parliament; for their interpretation of it is 
so strict, that they say you have no power out of present earnings to provide 
for the sustentation of your works hereafter. In other words, you may 8° on 
for twenty years, till your works are so deteriorated that it would take 25 per 
cent. of your earnings to replace them, and then you must stop all dividends 
till you have reinstated them. (A voice—‘‘ Then they are a set of fools.’’) 
With regard to that, I will read you the clause in the act of Parliament, 
which happens to be one of those through which, as is sometimes said, a 
coach and four may bedriven; but our auditors preferring to err on the right 
side, interpret it in the strictest manner possible. I have had a long conversa- 
tion with them on the point, and have endeavoured to get them to show in 
the accounts what sum there is available for dividend, after deducting the 
amount for depreciation, which you, yourselves, have decided upon allowing ; 
but they will not doit. This is the clause in the act :—‘ That, if the clear 
profit shall in any year amount to a larger sum than is sufficient, after making 
the deficiency in the dividends of any previous year or years as afore- 

said, to make a dividend at the rate of £10 in the hundred, the excess be- 
yond the sum necessary for such ay, ed shall not be invested and form a 
reserve-fund, as in the ‘* Gas-Wor uses Act, 1847,’ directed, but shall be 
applied in making a paee reduction in the price to be thenceforth 
psa] by the company for the gas supplied by them, and so from time to 
time, until the price charged for such gas supplied by them shall have 
been reduced to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet; and when and as soon as the 
price charged by the company for gas supplied by them shall have been 
reduced to 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, the excess beyond the sum necessary 
for the pu of making a dividend at the rate of £10 in the hundred 
shall be applied in the manner directed by the ‘Gas-Works Clauses Act.’” 
Now, these gentlemen read this clause, and, I am speaking in the presence 
of our solicitor, as if you were to appropriate the whole sum you earn, and to 
neglect altogether all provision for ible depreciation and deterioration of 
our works, I say that, whatever the strict verbal reading of the clause may 

, it never could be the intention of the legislature that that course should 

adopted. (Hear, hear.) If Mr. Kerry has any observations to make, I 
am sure we 8 all be glad to hear them; for the directors would much 
like to be fortified with the opinions of the shareholders, in order to have 
another interview with the auditors. Should we not then succeed in over- 
coming their scruples on this point, we may hereafter seek that legislative 
remedy which is absolutely necessary. With these remarks I move—‘ That 
the report now read be received and adopted.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Kerry: I may perhaps make a few observations upon the question to 
which you, sir, have referred. I quite believe what you have said as to the 
ability and capacity of the auditors; for Iam bound tosay that I never in all 
my experience saw accounts more explicitly stated, more readable, and un- 
derstandable, than ours are. But it seems to me to be a monstrous anomaly 
that at the foot of this balance-sheet you should state ‘‘ Balance brought 
down, ae the amount available for dividend, £15,259,” and then you tell 
us afterwards that it is £4800 less. This clearly is wrong, to all intents and 
purposes. I am quite sure that you are correct in saying that it is necessary to 
write off something every year for depreciation. I do not, of course, not 
being an engineer, understand these matters accurately, but it seems to me 
that every year your mainsand pipes must become deteriorated, and it is per- 
fectly clear, that before you can ascertain the actual profits applicable for divi- 
yee ou must set apart a certain sum to meet that depreciation. I under- 
stand that gas pipes do in course of time wear out, and if me may judge from 
the specimens exhibited at a recent meeting, they become perforated and drilled 
into a thousand holes; but whether that is so or not, it is very certain that 
in the course of a few years they do require to be renewed. Therefore, I 
say, that as mains and pipes do not preserve the same actual value from year 
to year, it is absurd to assume in your balance-sheet that.they do. (Hear, 
hear.) As I have invested 9d. or a shilling in the purchase of our act of 
Parliament, I have possessed myself of all the information it contains, and 





| looking at the terms there employed, I think our auditors do not sufficiently 


distinguish between a reserve-fund and a depreciation-fund, and I think it is 
the former which it is intended to prohibit in the act. I could give instances, 
which have come under my knowledge, in which one of your auditors has 
examined and audited accounts; and I know that he invariably sets apart a 
sum for depreciation of lease or of machinery, before arriving at what he con- 
siders the clear profits of a concern. Of course the gist of the whole matter 
lies entirely on those words “clear profit ;” and 1 say we have no busi- 
ness to deal with the balance as clear profit until we have made a deduction 
equivalent to the deterioration of the works. (Hear, hear.) I think there is 
a great distinction to be drawn between a reserve-fund and a depreciation- 
fund ; the one is to provide for future contingencies, the other to liquidate 
expenses past and gone. But I object to a fund at all; and I think the 
proper way would be not to bring it forward from year to year, but to put a 
value on the mains and pipes, and depreciate them at once. We should not 
then want a fund, and should thus get away from the difficulty in the act of 
Parliament entirely. I can see clearly that we have no right to a reserve-fund 
for the p of providing for contingencies ; but this is a matter altogether 
different. I should be glad to hear what my brother shareholders have to 
say upon the point, and then I would submit a simple resolution; because it 
must come from the shareholders and not the directors. Let the auditors 
take counsel’s opinion upon it, if they see fit; but I think there will 
scarcely be one gentleman present who, if he had invested capital in a lease 
or the purchase of machinery, would assume that his net profits were so 
much, until he had set aside a sum out of them to replace the one or renew 
the other. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will Mr. Kerry allow me to suggest that if he would 
move a resolution expressive of the desire of the shareholders that the direc- 
tors should again confer with the auditors, it would be the most convenient 
course, and we could act on that footing. Ifso armed with your authority 
we could make a formal application to them, and try once more to obtain 
what we all feel to be necessary. We have already tried with them to sanc- 
tion the plan of at once writing off for depreciation of plant, but that they 
have refused todo, — 

On the question being put, _ : 

Mr. LutHam said: What is Ys in the report, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
find fault with; but I confess I should like to have heard some account of 
the state of the works and plant at Bow Common. Some two or three years 
ago I suggested the propriety of the works being examined by a practical gas 








engineer, and that the directors should report to the proprietors twice 





@ year as totheircondition. I have heard it stated from gentlemen who have 
id a visit to all the metropolitan gas companies, that the Great Central 
as-Works are in the worst and most inefficient state of any works in the 
metropolis. I believe they are in a very dirty and filthy state ; and no one | 
can deny that, if they look at them. You may say that I ought not to cry 
stinking fish, being a shareholder in the company; but I think, on the other | 
hand, that I am bound to state the facts for the preservation of the property 
in which I have a share. (Hear, hear.) The motion which I submitted on 
one occasion, and to which I have just referred, was negatived by a large 
majority, because the proprietors were frightened by the remarks made by 
the chairman as to—— 
The Cuarrman: Not by me; I rather encouraged the motion. | 
Mr. LutHam: Well then, by others, as to the enormous expense it would | 
be annually to have surveyors to look over our works, I do think, how- | 
ever, that it is highly necessary, and particularly at the present time, as your 
contract with Mr. Croll has nearly terminated, that we should have a com- | 
petent surveyor to go over them; and I think, too, it would have been well if 
some reference had been made to the matter in the report, so as to satisfy | 
many fastidious shareholders like myself. I know that I do not stand alone, 
in wish ; and I am satisfied that there is an amount of deterioration | 
there which ought to be looked at most minutely, and that too at once. When | 
I brought forward my proposition before, to have the works inspected, I was | 
told by the directors—“ We go there every week ourselves, and look over the | 
place.”’ My answer to that is—No doubt you are a in looking after 
our affairs, but then you are not gas engineers. What I wish you to do, and! 
what I think it is to our interest to do, is to have the works examined, and | 
their condition certified by a practical man, and a —— made by the| 
directors as to their condition, and the amount requi to put them into | 
as a state as when Mr. Croll took them. (Hear, hear.) 
he CuarrMaN : I ask the hon. proprietor’s pardon, but I ought to have 
alluded to that subject, for the directors have anticipated his wishes. (Hear, | 
hear.) Two months ago they 4 a gentleman, who is one of the most | 
eminent engineers of the day, known I dare say to Mr. Lulham, as he is to| 
most scientific men—I mean Mr. Hawksley—(hear, hear)—a gentleman | 
whe is accustomed to the erection of works, and the survey of works, and the 
valuation of works, and they directed him to make a survey of our works as 
they now stand, and to report upon the nature and extent of any deprecia- | 
tion of them, and upon the time that would be absolutely necessary for put- | 
ting them into a full state of repair, to meet the exigencies of the ensuing 
winter, (Hear, hear.) I regret to say that Mr. Hawksley has been delayed | 
by illness, and the necessity of visiting Manchester and Liverpool; but we | 
have had an interview with him this day ; he had been to the works, and he | 
came tous with Mr. Anderson, who you know was employed in the erec- | 
tion of the works. They have got the inventory, and we went through it | 
with our solicitor, and were engaged I dare say two hours upon it; so that 
the — may be quite sure that every precaution is being taken by us| 
to see that the works are into proper condition. (Hear, hear.) | 
Mr, R. A. Gray: Has Mr. Hawksley conveyed any intimation as to the | 
amount of depreciation at the works? | 
The CHAIRMAN: He has not done so; the survey is as yet only in pro- 














gress. 

Mr. Lutuam: That is not, asI think, sufficient; we ought to have the re- | 
port here, and not have to stop so long as the period when we shall be here | 
again. Before six months are passed Mr. Croll’s contract will be out, and | 
what position shall we then be in? Thereis also another matter, and that is, | 
as to the nuisance at the works. The doctors in the neighbourhood there | 
find great fault about the “‘ blue billy.” Iam very friendly with the medi-| 
cal officer, Dr, Ansell, and I begged of him, by all means, to keep as quiet as | 
possible until the expiration of Mr. Croll’s term ; and I assured him that the | 
directors had felt it of the utmost importance to do all they could that the | 
nuisance should be thoroughly abated then. 

The CHarnMan : I beg to say that our secretary, and Mr. Croll, have been | 
before the magistrates of the district to-day and have made arrangements | 
for a temporary covering over of the pits to which the hon. proprietor alludes, | 
and for conveying a shaft into the chimney, so that the nuisance will be 
abated. We are anxious not to go to a larger expenditure than necessary, 
seeing that a total change in the mode of purification will have to take place. | 
I believe the oxide of iron is now generally adopted ; it is very efficacious and | 
very cleanly, and is not much more expensive than the former mode. (Hear, | 
hear.) The directors have carefully looked at the matter, and I hope the 
proprietors will have confidence in us, that in these, and all other matters, | 
their interests will be watched over. | 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. | 

Mr. Kerry rose to submit a motion on the subject of the accounts. He | 
said, I think I have no further observations to make than those I have made, | 
and therefore shall at once move :—“ That, in the opinion of the shareholders 
of this company, the sum of £1200 per annum, at least, must be deducted | 
from the cost value of the plant, services and meters belonging to the company | 
before the annual clear profits of the concern can be ascertained, and they | 
—— submit to the corporation officers that there is nothing in the act | 
of Parliament regulating the operations of this company to prohibit the appli- 
cation of this prudent and judicious rule.” 

Mr. Gray: I think the resolution proposed to you is one which is so| 
reasonable and just that I have great pleasure in giving my support to it. | 
I am quite satisfied that no property can be considered safe permanently 
unless you have a reserve-fund. My worthy friend the chairman has read | 
the clause of the act of Parliament, which, as is too frequently the case, is 
so ambiguous that it is quite impossible to understand it. But f would sug- 
gest to my worthy friend, that even if the auditors do refuse to audit the | 
accounts with this deduction, I would still write offso much for depreciation, 
and carry the net balance down, whether the auditors would sign them or 
not. I should do that to show the view that I took of it, and it would be for 
the auditors then to express their opinion either in approbation or disappro- 
bation of it. Such a course if adopted would quite exonerate the directors 
from all blame; they would have discharged their duty, and upon the audi- 
tors, and not upon them, would rest the responsibility. 

The CHArrMAN: I beg leave to remark that the auditors, in the strict per- 
formance of their duty, print the balance-sheet and send it to the proprietors, 
and they submit it, under the act of Parliament, to the corporation. But the 
protest which we give to their mode of presenting the nce-sheet is this, 
that in our half-yearly account we give you the net sum available for divi- 
dend, after making the deduction. After the er pe of opinion given by 
this meeting, I am sure my brother directors will feel with me, that it is our 
pe | to take the opinion of counsel upon the matter, and so fortify ourselves 
with regard to the construction of the act of Parliament before seeing the 
—- and I hope we shall be able to succeed in convincing them that we 
are right. 

The resolution was then put and carried. . 

Mr. Haywarp: I have now the pleasure to move,—“ That a dividend be 
declared for the half year ending the 3lst December last, at the rate of eight 
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per cent. per annum, free of income tax, and that the same be paid on and 
after the 14th day of May next.” It isa very great pleasure to me to pro- 
that, and I am sure it will be equally gratifying to you to receive it as 
the result of your investment. i ; 

Mr. Witson: I shall feel great pleasure in seconding that. Being one of 
the first who agitated in Bishopsgate Street for the establishment of this 
company—and looking round, I see very few here present who then took part 
in the matter—it is very gratifying to me to see the company brought into 
the state it is. (Hear, Toons At the same time there is one point upon 
which I feel a little anxious as one of the agitators for cheap gas; and I 
want to call attention to it. We promised our customers when we com- 
menced that they should have a further reduction, and seeing our large 
balance, and the great increase of our rental—viz., something like £6000 upon 
the corresponding period of last year—I want to know whether we could not 
allow two or three per cent. for cash to our customers; I think it would be 
an inducement to many. With these remarks, I second the motion. 

The CuatrMan : Iam afraid the question of a reduction in price is not yet 
ripe for discussion, for the shareholders have not received their 10 per cent. 
There was a compact binding upon both parties ; and, while the consumers 
have their gas at as low a price as ible, the shareholders who have risked 
their capital in the undertaking, which at one time was rather a perilous one, 
should receive all the consideration due to them. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then adopted. y ’ 

Mr. LutHam: I now rise to propose a resolution which I think need not 
be brought forward from year to year, and that is, that the sum of £1000 be 
given to the directors for their services for the year ending the lst of January, 
1857. In doing so, I will only just say that I hope the directors will let us 
know the report upon the state of the works prior to our meeting again. 
Let us have a special meeting and receive the information, because I think 
you will have some work for your depreciation-fund. (Hear, hear.) I do not 
— it will appear at all in your accounts after the surveyor has been over 

e works, 

The CuarRMAN: We must hope for the best and do the best. (Hear.) 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. Low, Y y 

Mr. Kerry said: I think it would be a very imprudent thing to give a 
fixed sum of £1000 to the directors, because some time or other they may 
divide only 2 per cent. among us. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have made the remark, I think, before, that I think it 
is much more wholesome for the shareholders to keep in their own hands the 
remuneration of the directors. We receive it, I assure you, the more cor- 
dially and gratefully as coming from your spontaneous liberality, than as a 
mere matter of routine. 

Mr. Gray: It might be met by inserting the words in your resolution, 
“ subject to revision.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. AustIN, in a few complimentary remarks, moved the re-election of the 
retiring directors, Messrs. Dakin, Bennoch, Gabriel, and Warren. 

Mr. Lupton seconded the motion, which was at once adopted. 

Mr. Buaxe: I have attended very carefully to the manner in which the 
business has been conducted this evening, and I have gathered some informa- 
tion from the remarks made by various shareholders as to the future manage- 


|ment of our affairs; but Iam bound to say that no suggestion has fallen | 


from any one present which I have not found that some one of the directors 
or the chairman had [pee apn i arrived at a conclusion upon ; and I am per- 
suaded that the board only require our support and backing, to give them 
that stability in the propriety of their own opinions and conclusions, and that 





weight with the auditors, that will enable them to put the balance-shee 
before us, on future occasions, in the manner that we believe to be cor- 
rect and proper. (Hear, hear.) I am sure that there is not a commercial 
man among you who would not feel the importance in — his own af- 
fairs, or of a oy in which he may be a partner, honestly before him- 
self, and who would not despise everything like concealment, or equivocation, 
or disguise ; and, a3 we desire not to call a depreciation-fund a reserve-fund, 
but to keep it honestly for the purposes for which it is intended, there is no 
reason whatever for disguising the fact from our auditors. We know that in 
the course of twenty-five years the deterioration to our works will be so great, 
that it will take something like 25 per cent. of their value to put them into 
proper condition. If that be the case, and ~~ cannot expend thousand by 
thousand in keeping them up, as you amass the money i must put it by, to 
use as occasion demands. A man must be destitute of sense if he sup 
that, if you have that profit year by year, you must divide it, and leave 
yourselves, at the end o ew years, utterly denuded of the means by 
which to make any profits at all. (Hear, hear.) I was very glad to hear the 
remarks which have been made upon this subject, though I felt quite sure 
that our chairman and his fellow-directorg were fully alive to the importance 
of that and every other question that could affect the interests of the com- 
pany. I do hope that he is not likely to listen to the voice of the syren, in 
the shape of a touter from any “ British Bank.” I do not wish to see his 
mind distracted with anything of the kind; but I hope tosee him still preside 
over our affairs in the full possession of those vigorous faculties which he 
enjoys, and reaping his share of the benefits he assists us to secure. It is 
now my pleasing duty to propose to 72 what I am sure I shall have your 
hearty concurrence in, viz., a vote of thanks to the directors for the abilit 
and zeal with which they have conducted the affairs of this company. (Hear. 

The motion, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The CuatgMaNn : Gentlemen, I feel deeply grateful for the manner in 
which my friend, Mr. Blake—who is one of my eloquent colleagues in the 
Common Council of this City—has spoken of my services. I did not relish 
his scathing remark about the British Bank—the subject is one from which 
one instinctively shrinks. I did, I know, from the slight approach of it the 
other day, and so I do now from the mention of it; but I know the kindness 
of my friend’s intention in the allusion which he made. I do assure you 
that every year I meet the shareholders of this company, and recall the 
struggle and opposition through which we have passed, I feel that it is a re- 
ward for some years of my life spent in arduous service, when it was com- 
mitted in a great measure to me to fight the battle of this company in the 
corporation, to receive the expression of your approval. My friend, Mr. 
Blake, knows what struggles I in this case; and it is no small consola- 
tion to me to see the success which has crowned our efforts, and to see that 
you are so kind as to acknowledge them. & may say, for my brother direc- 
tors and myself, that we do give every attention to the affairs of this com- 
pany, for we know how important its prosperity is to you as shareholders, 
and how necessary its service is to the City of London. (Hear, hear.) Under 
this double sense of obligation we have, as I say, given our constant atten- 
tion to your affairs; and, as the best return for your confidence, we shall 
continue to do so for the future. We beg most cordially to thank you. 

Mr. Gray: Have you any by-law interdicting any director from supply- 
ing goods to the company ? 

The CHarrMAN: Our act of Parliament is the most efficient by-law ; but, 
in addition to this, we have “the unwritten law,” which is quite sufficient 
to regulate our conduct in this respect. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and a 
Manufactory(and Wareh ),Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 

Gus Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters,and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, m inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; oy, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER ATR-riGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete, 


IGHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MaTTHEW 
NESBIT, EIGHTON Moor OFFick, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 

NE. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
—_ They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 











FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
AS EXPLOSIONS PREVENTED 


by using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured 


JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
Inventors and first manufacturers of Lap-welded Flues 
for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. 
John Russell and Co. are the Original Manufacturers» 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 
WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUPACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


PADDON AND FORD, 
PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 
Manufacturers of Wetand Dry Gas METERS, STATION 
Meters, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 

Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS, 

Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 
jn Gas Works supplied. 


by 











SHEEN, Gas and Railway 

e@ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 

inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 

tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 





TO GAS COMPANIES, 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 
75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 

Apparatus, would be obliged by those Companies 

having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 

And Companies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 

apply. 

PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &e. 
on Shortest Notice. 


STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS, 
ConTRACTS TAKEN. 


CAS ENCINEERING OFFICES, 
104, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON (EC.).. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, 
GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


begs to draw the attention of Gas Companies to his 
Patented Apparatus, which are now specified and ex- 
tensively used by Engineers, including his 


DIRECT-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, 
which may be had, either combined with the Engine; 
combined with both Engine and Boiler, and Portable; 
or separate, by itself. Also, his 


FOUR-WAY PURIFIER, CHANGING BY- 
PASS, & SHUT-OFF VALVE, 


one of which answers the purpose of THREE ordi- 
nary Valves, in connecting Purifiers, or in shutting 
off and passing a Station-Meter, or other apparatus. 


Also his 
RETORT SETTINGS, 


by which any number of Retorts, up to Twenty, can 
be heated by one Coke and one Tar Fire, reducing the 
fuel account in many instances to one-half of what it 
now is, and without the production of any smoke. 

Mr. Anderson has been extensively engaged for the 
last ten years in the Construction and Management of 
Gas-Works, and all his improvements have been 
brought into successful operation under his own eye 
previous to being submitted to the public. 

Circulars, giving references and every information, 
may be obtained on application as above. 





ALFRED PENNY, 
ENGINEER, 
WENLOCK IRON WORKS, 


WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

Mr. Penny begs to inform Gas and Water Compa- 
nies that he undertakes the erection of new, or the 
alteration of existing, works; and that he may be con- 
sulted generally on all matters connected with gas and 
water supply. He is also prepared to supply best Cold- 
blast Retorts, Socket-Pipes, and Connections, Iron 
Borings, &c. &c., and all the necessary Castings used 
n Gas and Water-Works. 
*,* Country orders executed with care and despatch, 


ADDISON POTTER, ° 


WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, tire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STRERT, 
MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M, has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 

uare, round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 








lor Dwellings, Marufac- 





WHITEHOUSE and CO., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 


Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 








most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 





the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
: Orders promptly executed. 
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CROSLEY & CO, 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


———-- 
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SOLE LICENCEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
W. CROSLEY’S AND CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH'’S 
PATENT STANDARD SELF-ADJUSTING AND COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, | 


By which the True Water-Line is constantly maintained, and accuracy of measurement at all times secured. | 
Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure to supply the special requirements | | 
of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. || 
Also, Manufacturers of EXPERIMENTAL METERS, GASHOLDERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &e. &c., similar to those used by | 
Mr. King, of Liverpool. 
_C. and Co. continue to manufacture ordinary WET METERS of the very best description, Mr. W. Crosley having been for many years the principal and confidential 
assistant of his relative, the late. Mr. Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, up to the time of his decease, in which capacity he communicated to W. C. the secret | | 
of the mixture of the metals which has rendered the Crosley Meter so durable and superior to all others, as is evidenced by a large number of them being still at work, | 
after having stood the test of nearly a quarter of a century’s use. 














Answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 


O. BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 


| 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 
| 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| 
TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. |. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. | 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. | 
JOHN VICKARY | 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Com es and Engineers to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which period a | 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to | | 





destroyed and entirely past repair. , ‘ | 
J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not | 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of | | 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which || 


cannot happen in the above improvement. B ? . ont | 
J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 
up to the present time. | 
The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate, | 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, | 
Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 
Carriage paid to any part of England. 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 
BOYLE’S PATENT SILVERED CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 
HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
G L A Ss Ss R E EF L E C T O R 8S PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
| SHORT STREET, NEw CuT, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


are the most durable, and are cheaper and better than any other. The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 


HULETT and CO., Sole Agents, a from the smallest branch to the largest main | 


Patentees of the only really good The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 

















found very satisfactory :— 
** The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, | 
4 Broad-street, Kateliff, London, June 10, 1846 
road-street, Katcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 
5 5 and 5 6, H I G H H 0 L B 0 R N, L 0 N D 0 N. **Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
| state that ‘ poontntt d Valve’ has been used | | 
4 | by this company an y the fitters of the district exten-| 
RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. HARRIS AND PEARSON, , Sively for seven years past. lt waz adopted to ie od 
} PROPRIETORS OF | the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the | | 
FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY | conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer | 
No. 19, York Srazet Nort, Hackney Roa. | MANUFACTURERS OF | ere its use in several provincial | 
Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading 
London and Provincial Gas Companies,to whom he can 
refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical 
moée of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. 
F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only, 





FIRE BRICKS GAS RETORTS, &c, 
AMBLECOTE Fire CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 


| any respect of performing satisfactorily all that i 


towns with which I am professionally connected, and | 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in | | 
S|) 


| required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, | | 


| 
| 


**GEDDIE PEABSE. | | 
** Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” || 


mrs se ie 
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MET®OPouTAN BOARD OF 
WORK 


The METROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS 
hereby give NOTICE that they will, on or before the 
lst day of July next, receive DESIGNS from Archi- 
tects, Engineers, and others, showin the best mode 
of laying out the Surface and Subsoil of an intended 
New Street in Southwark, as an example of a First- 
class Street; and of an intended New Street between 
Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square, and King Street, 
Covent Garden, as an exampleof a Second-class Street ; 
and showing any improved means of facilitating the 
Traffic, and the better disposition of the Private 
Vaults, Sewers,|Drains, Gas and Water-Pipes, Tele- 
graph Wires, &c., with such underground or surface 
arrangements as may be adapted to those and other 
useful purposes. 3 

The following prizes will be given for those designs 
which shall be adjudged to possess the highest merit :— 


FIRsT-CLass STREET. 


First Prize. . » + 100 guineas 
mo + © 
Third ” 10 ” 


SECOND-CLASS STREET. 
Ps, « « » os « << m 
Second ,, 

Third ee oe ee ee ee ee 5 ” 

The width of the First-class Street will be 70 feet, 
from front to front of the houses; and the level of the 
Invert of the Sewer at the junction of Stamford Street 
and Blackfriare Road will be 1-40 above Ordnance 
Datum; the Invert at Wellington Street, London 
Bridge, 0°75 above Ordnance Datum; and the Area of 
the Sewer, 14 superficial feet. 

‘The lowest level of the Crown of the Road is to be 
12°55 above Ordnance Datum. Length of Street, 1130 

ards. 
The width of the Second-class Street will be 50 feet 


59 guineas 
25 ” 


from front to front of the houses; and the level of the | 


Invert of the Sewer in St. Martin’s Lane 50°69 above 
Ordnance Datum; the Invert of the Sewer in King 
Street, 57°32 above Ordnance Datum; and the Area of 
the Sewer, 8 superficial feet. 

The lowest level of the Crown of the Road is to be 
679 above Ordnance Datum. Length of Street, 135 

ds. 
mt is an essential condition of a First-class Street, 
that it should contain facilities for the supply of Gage, 
Water, Telegraph, and Sewer Communications to the 
Houses on each side of the Street, and also Leading 
Mains for an entire surrounding District. 

A Second class Street must contain facilities for the 
supply of Gas, Water, Telegraph, and Sewer Com- 


munications to the Houses on each side of the Street, | 


without provisions for the surrounding District. 


The Designs must be on Double Elephant Drawing- | 
Paper, drawn to a scale of half an inch to a foot, and | 


must comprise a Plan; a Longitudinal Section of a 
portion of the Street, taken down the centre; a Longi- 
tudinal Section near the line of the houses; and also a 
Transverse Section, with such descriptive details as 
can be shown on one sheet of Double Elephant Paper. 
The Drawings to be in line, and shaded (if and where 
necessary) in Indian Ink or Sepia only. No other 
drawings than those here described will be admitted 
to competition. 


None of the Officers of the Board will be allowed to | 


compete. 

The Plans must embrace Service Connections of Gas 
and Water-Pipes, &c.,and Surface Paving for Foot and 
Road-ways. 

Provision must also be made for Surface Drainage, 
comprising Gullies, Channels, &c. : 

Every Design must be accompanied by an Estimate 
of the Cost per Lineal Yard for each class of Street. 


Each design must be inscribed with a Motto, and be | 


accompanied by a Sealed Envelope (inscribed with the 
same Motto) containing the name and address of the 


Competitor The Designs to which Prizes may be | 


awarded will become the property of the Board. 


It is proposed that the Designs shall be publicly ex- 


hibited after the decision, and the Board therefore 
reserve to themselves the power of retaining all De- 
signs sent in for the purpose of such Exhibition. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers ; 

|| Thomas Hawksley, Esq., C.E.; 

Thomas Henry Wyatt, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., A.C.E.; and 
George Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., C.E. ; 

will be associated with a Committee, consisting of 
John Thwaites, Esq., Chairman of the Metropolitan 

, Board of vg 8 P 
Alderman Cubitt, M.P.; an ¢ - 
Alexander Wright, Esq., } Members of the Board; 
assisted by the Engineer and Superintending Architect 
of the Board, for the purpose of deciding upon the 
merits of the Designs. . 

Should further information be required, it may be 
obtained on application to the Superintending Archi- 
tect at this Office. 

The Designs are to be sent to this Office on or before 
the lst day of July next. 

By order, E. H. Wootrycn, 
Clerk of the Board. 
Office of Metropolitan Board of Works, 
1, Greek Street, Soho Square, 
April 8, 1857. 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL: 


AMES FERGUSON and CO., Lessees 


of the Auchinheath and Craignethan Gas Coal- 
fields (the most extensive and valuable in the parish of 

Lesmahago), respectfully intimate to the Managers of 
Gas Works and Consumers of Gas Coal, that he is pre- 
pared to ship the best quality of the above well-known 
COALS at Glasgow or Leith; and also to deliver them 
at the railway stations upon, or connected with, the 
Caledonian Railway, te any extent which may be 
required, 

_ Price, free on board, or delivered at the railway sta- 
tions, may be learned by addressing James Ferguson 
and Co., Gas-Coal Works, Lesmahago; or J. H. Jones, 
1, Poets’-corner, Westminster, sole Agent for London. 

Shipping Agent for Glasgow: 
MR. ALEXANDER STRATTON, 
159, West GEORGE STREET. 





William Parkinson. 


registration of the fluids passing through them. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CoO., 


(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Beg to announce that, in addition to the manufacture of GAS-METERS, they continue the manufacture 
of METERS for MEASURING WATER, SPIRITS, &c., commenced, under Patent in 1849, by the late Mr. | 


These Meters are as simple and durable as the Gas-Meter, and as correct as that instrument in the | 





By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 






Aare 


JOSEPH BOULTON, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS, 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 

LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
7. Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 
of Gas Apparatus. 








J. CLIFF’S 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &c. 














Naa 
Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Newron, Agent for the District, Park 
House, Thornhill Road, ISLINGTON (N.). 
N.B.—A few Retorts of each size, and a large stock 
a and Lumps, always on hand at the above 
arf, 





THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY 
IN THB TRADE FOR 
CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS 
IN GLASS, ORMOLU, & BRONZE. 
OUTSIDE SHOP LANTERNS, 
Lined with Patent Silvered Glass. 
Wrought Iron, Composition, and Tin Tube, 
WITH EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS FITTINGS, 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
CHANDELIERS and FITTINGS 
made to Order on the Shortest Notice. 


JET MOONS, GLOBES, SAUCERS, & CHIMNEYS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, WHOLESALE AND FOR 
EXPORTATION. 


HODGE and ROBERTS, 
| 101, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
Pattern Books of Chandeliers, and also of all kinds 
of Gas Glasses, sent to any part of the Kingdom on 
application. 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 








S. & E. RANSOME & C0., 
31, ESSEX STREET, Stranp, LONDON (W.C.), 
beg to call attention to their 
GAS HEATING & COOKING STOVES 
Price, from 18s, 6d. each, and upwards, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 
MEAD’S PATENT DRY GAS-REGULATORS, 
GODDARD’S DUPLEX & ECONOMIC BURNERS, 
GAS BATHS, HEATING COILS, TORCHES, &c, 





Also, 
GWYNNE’S STEAM-PRESSURE GAUGES, 


and 
JOHNSTON’S PATENT ALARM WHISTLES, 
for preventing Explosions in Steam-Boilers, 
Drawings and Prices sent on application. 





NOTICE.—INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


RICKMER’S Patent Metallic Pack- 


ING for Steam-Engines, Pistons, Piston-Rod 
Stuffing-Loxes, Pumps, &c.—Notice is hereby given 
that a perpetual Injunction of the High Court of Chan- 
cery has been obtained by Messrs. OASTLER and 
PALMER, trading under the Firm of ALEX, ROSS 
and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, against Messrs. 
LITTLE and CHAMBERS, of Manchester, to restrain 
them from further infringing the above Patent; and 
that the above Packing can only be obtained of Messrs. 
ALEX. ROSS and CO., Grange Mills, Bermondsey, 
Lonpvon (the Proprietors of the Patent), or by their 
authorised Agents. 

MILL BANDS, HOSE PIPES, & FIRE BUCKETS 





made to order from the best-selected Oak-Bark Tanned 
| Leather. 


Prices Current to be had on application. 








ROBERT MACLAREN & CO,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by 
animproved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 

gineers, and Wrought-lron Tube Makers. 


NOW READY, ~ 
OL. V. of the JOURNAL of GAS 
LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, and SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT, for 1856, price 21s., bound 
in cloth and lettered. A few copies of Vols. II., IIL, 
and 1V. are still on sale, 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE IRON Works, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Barn Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c., to his WET GAS METER 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly. 


PMIRTLEY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHA 














Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nectione of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
P Office in London, Mr. E, M. PERKINs, 78, Lombard 
treet. 





JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical expe- 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 





PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 
Witltiam SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 


slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level’ 


is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
reat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
in the gas, 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 

Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
notice. 


J. J ONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 


SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
and Tees, — —_ Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDE, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 








WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &ec. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM, 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers. 


BRYAN, M‘CRACKEN AND CO., 
8, INDIAN Ki1NGo’S CovuRT, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 





| Coals, &e.— Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage 


cent on application. 











| 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GA8-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di to Wholesale Purchasers. 
THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrnz, 3s. per Ounce. 
BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 
APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. is., 
INVENTED BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRICEK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller, and Co., Preston, &c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded Smee satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged ; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 


on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 
PRICES. MODERATE. 











JAMES OAKES and CO, 


ALFRETON [RON — DERBYSHIRE, 


WENLOCK pone WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
Y ROAD, LONDON 

Beg to inform and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, as 
best cold-blast Iron Reterts, Socket and a Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, Lamp Columns 
of various patterns, &c. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 


F. & C. OSLER, 

44, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory—Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 

ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 
(Made from ‘ RaGistzRED” Dgsicns), with Glass BRANCHES, &c.; suitable 
for DaawiInG-Rooms and BALL-Rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this clase of articles—which, with a view to their || 
LK ~2y general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from | | 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


} 
THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LiGHTgD BY EsTIMATE 
ON THE Lowgst Terms. | 





CuaRLes Horsey, Agent. 
C. H. is prepared to carry out the warming and ven- 
tilation of public buildings, &c. ; also civiJ engineering 
in gene! 














 FIRE- CLAY GAS RETORTS. Swen | 




















1 Ai 


ESTABLISHED IN 1795. 


a i JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 








ales 





THESE RETORTS are unrivalled in excellence, being the BEST FINISHED INTERNALLY, and THE MOST CORRECT IN FORM, of any in the | 
Kingdom. From the peculiar composition used in working up the face of the material, they are rendered unusually smooth, close, and FREE FROM | 
SURFACE CRACKS, thus, in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of carbon to their interior surface. | 

To meet the yearly-increasing demand of UPWARDS OF THIRTY SEASONS and to carry out the late improvements in the manufacture, | 
the Premises haye been re-erected and much enlarged, and Engineers may rely WITH CONFIDENCE on their orders being completed with a greater | 


regard to despatch than by any other House. 
; THE WORKS ARE WELL SITUATED 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, | 


For EXPORT from the Ports of HULL, MIDDLESBRO’, | 
HARTLEPOOL, and STOCKTON. | 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, GUARDS, TILES, AND CLAY, of the same quality. | 








MM. B. repeinditrtris London eam, No. & Wharf, ings Cross Goods’ Station. | 





HULETT AND CO., 55 anv se, HIGH HOLBORN, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, | 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas-Meter | 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to | 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas-Meter ever made. Manufacturers of | 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, } 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. | 
GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &e.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
, D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book ot Prices, price 10s. 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt. of f envelope, addressed, and enclosing two postage stamps. 





a 
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